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AFRIDI GOLD 


CHAPTER I 
EXILE 


A sLicHTLy choleric eye glared balefully above the 
open pages of that day’s Times. 

Its owner spluttered and coughed and emitted 
noises indicative of a deep and overpowering sense 
of annoyance. 

“* Soup,” growled a deep, almost petulant voice. 

‘“‘ Soup—pea-soup. Can’t see a darned thing in 
this foul fog. Can only sit here in this mausoleum 
together with other inert old fogies, waiting for one 
foot to slide over the edge of the grave.” 

The eye, with a companion equally malignant, 
swept over the club smoking-room, recording, to 
the man’s evident distaste, the score or so of semi- 
somnolent figures which sprawled upon the heavy 
leather upholstery. 

Colonel Francis Challenger, I.M.S., had gravitated 
to the hospitable if austere lounges of the United 
Empire Club off Piccadilly by a series of short, sharp 
stages. 

To him it was somewhat bewildering, this realisa- 
tion that he had retired—he, Challenger of the Indian 
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Medical Service, who had spent the major portion 
of his life upon the northern frontiers of India. 

He had been something more than a medical 
officer. Sikhs, Punjabis, Hindus, Pathans, Kabullis, 
Heratis, Baluchis had come to him when the local 
hakims? had done their terrible worst. He had 
tended them and mended them and, in return, he 
found himself deep in their confidences. 

It was said with some truth throughout the frontier 
stations that Challenger Sahib knew as much, and 
often more, than the C.I.D., and had more influence 
amongst the wild and turbulent tribesmen of that 
region than a whole division of British infantry. 

Challenger’s success lay in the fact that he knew 
his people. There was a striking, yet subtle, differ- 
ence between all these many races—a difference which 
such men as Challenger could and did appreciate, but 
which meant little or nothing to the mandarins of 
Whitehall or those whose duty it is to answer the 
division bell when it clangs within the august portals 
of the Palace of Westminster. 

It was not a question of colour, though the pig- 
mentation of these various races displayed a wide 
variation. 

To Challenger, the man and the doctor, all men 
were rien. The nerves and pulsating flesh beneath 
their different skins were responsive to the same 
treatment. Once a man was sick any racial char- 

1 Doctors. 
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acteristics became lost in the entity of the patient, 
and Challenger would devote the same remitting care 
and attention to a black body as he would to a white. 
Difference of this nature did not weigh with him. 
He had an entirely different code. 

The distinction which he made was in character. 

He early discovered, when dealing with the virile 
races of the frontier, that of necessity one trusted all 
up to a point—in many instances beyond that where 
one would care to trust many so-called white men. 

Most of the men were fierce; all were subtle. 
With these characteristics brushed upon one side one 
came to the astonishing realisation that all were child- 
like. Naturally, to prove the rule there had to be 
exceptions. 

The exceptions, to Challenger, were not those men 
of breeding and refinement whose learning and in- 
bred taste gave them a natural and abiding place in 
the upper social strata, but those gentlemen who 
effusively called each other “ Mr.” when they habitu- 
ally walked abroad with the umbrella of the West 
tucked beneath their arms ; who delved and quarried 
for the insult that was never intended whenever they 
had contact with the white races, and deliberately 
and offensively spat betel-nut into one’s path as one 
passed them in the bazaars. 

Such gentlemen were as anathema to men of 
Challenger’s temperament. 

He chafed under the growing and studied insolence 
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of those who went to such execrable lengths to display 
their political opinions, and openly deplored the fact 
that to a very large measure the destinies of the 
frontier peoples were to be handed over to such men 
with the increasing impetus which was being given to 
the Reforms. 

Challenger had never hesitated to express his 
thoughts on such matters; these had been reported 
upon adversely. A newly appointed deputy com- 
missioner of a “ jat ’’ which was as questionable as it 
was lowly, had overheard Challenger criticising some 
of the more outrageous of his actions. Confidential 
dockets had gone forth, and Challenger had received 
a polite intimation from Delhi that perhaps it would 
be for his own interests and those of the State if he 
were to put a bridle upon any expression of his 
personal opinions. 

Challenger, however, always out to help the under 
dog, was unable lightly to sit by and observe obvious 
travesties of justice. As a doctor he came closer to 
the people than many in the Administration, and in 
six months from the date of his first ‘‘ admonition ”’ 
he had replied to a further ‘ demi-official’’ with 
a curt statement to the effect that he would 
retire on pension and sample some of the joys of 
England. 

To the tribesmen, who thronged Peshawar station 
on the day of his departure to bid him a vociferous 
farewell, he announced that he was returning to 
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Wilayat * once more to make the acquaintance of his 
baby daughter. 

Challenger, fifty-one years of age, and grey at the 
temples, meant to convey that he was returning to 
pick up the paternal strings, and to assimilate the 
role of the heavy father. A week in England with 
vivacious, long-legged Eve caused him to revise his 
opinions. 

Except for his short vacations, he had been a 
stranger to the home country for a good many years 
—since, in fact, his wife had died some fourteen years 
previously—and it did not take him long to realise 
how greatly England had changed in the interim. 
He found, to his no small chagrin, that he was some- 
what out of his element, and that Eve, his daughter, 
now unaccountably achieving the presumptuous age of 
sixteen, was taking care of him rather than he of her. 

It was all so bewildering. In order to obviate the 
turmoil and scurry of the overland journey, he had 
booked his passage through from Bombay to Tilbury. 
England, he said to himself, would at least be 
sufficiently tranquil. 

But it was not. 

And, neither was Eve. 

He had pictured, forgetful of the passing years, a 
girl in short, billowy frocks, still somewhere in the 
kindergarten. 

Instead, he found a bright young girl, verging on 

1 England, and incidentally, the derivation of the soldiers’ “ Blighty.” 
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womanhood, engaged in a heated and acrimonious 
argument with a steward posted at the gangway. 
And the steward, old enough to possess daughters 
of his own, was somewhat wind-blown when 
Challenger arrived upon the scene. 

Two small fists were closed in a determined clench. 
A mouth, delicately moulded, had assumed lines 
astoundingly resolute. Eyes of dark brown flashed 
ominously, and a voice, fundamentally gentle, had a 
timbre touched with the authoritative. 

The steward, six feet and more of brawn and beef, 
gazed apprehensively down upon the slight figure 
below him. | 

Because of the acute elevation of the gangway, Eve 
had an intimate view of a brass button perilously 
straining at this modern Horatio’s middle, but by 
tilting her head at what she knew to be an absurd 
angle, she was able to convey to him some of the fire 
of her personality. 

‘“ But I have told you, miss, at least ten times,”’ 
the steward expostulated, ‘‘ that the captain’s direct 
orders are that none can come aboard until the all- 
clear is given.”’ 

‘My dear man,” Eve responded, archly, ‘ you 
seem to imagine that I am deaf. I have heard you.” 

“Well, in that case, miss,” responded the man, 
peevishly, “ there is nothing more to be said.”’ 

But he counted without the combative instincts of 
woman. 
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‘Tell me, steward,’ she said, imperiously, 
‘‘ what is your name ? ”’ 

‘Peters, miss,” he replied, with the air of one 
patiently bearing some great affliction. 

“Yes,” said Eve, reflectively, ‘‘ I think Peters is 
rather appropriate.” 

‘“ Appropriate, miss ? ”’ 

‘Yes, wasn’t there a man something like you who 
denied his master thrice ? ”’ 

The steward shrugged his shoulders while he 
digested the gibe, and then: ‘‘ I’m not denying any- 
body anything, miss. I’m obeying orders.” 

‘You are denying the captain, nit-wit. Haven’t 
you heard me say that I have an important message 
for him ? ”’ 

“No, I haven't,” the man replied, suspiciously. 

“ Well, I have.” 

“In that case, miss, perhaps I had better let you 
through. As soon as a steward comes along I will get 
him to take you to the bridge.”’ 

‘ Hi, you,” he called, as a scurrying figure hurtled 
along the deck. ‘‘ Here’s a young woman with a 
message for His Nibs.”’ 

The second steward paused and took in the 
situation. 

“Very well, miss,’’ he said, “ I will show you the 
way. What name shall I say ? ”’ 

Five began to look uncomfortable. The last thing 
that she desired was to be escorted to the bridge, 
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there to confess to a possibly irate captain that there 
was no message, and that her one purpose was to get 
on board and meet her father. 

‘‘ Name please, miss,’”’ prompted the man, produc- 
ing a writing-pad and pencil. 

‘‘Er—Miss Challenger,”’ she replied, hesitantly. 
She flushed and her manner was embarrassed. She 
had never before been called upon to tell such a pro- 
found and utter untruth, and it shook her equanimity. 

Challenger, who had been a silent and somewhat 
perplexed observer of the scene, decided that it was 
time to come to the rescue. He took a step or two 
to the rail. 

“T think I know this young lady, steward,” he 
said, as a ten-shilling note surreptitiously changed 
hands, and the man, after a momentary glance of 
amusement—for he was well versed in the idiosyn- 
crasies of home-coming passengers—made his way 
forward. 

Father and daughter were together. 

Challenger was slightly amused, if somewhat dis- 
concerted. 

“So you are Eve,” he smiled, shyly. ‘I did not 
know that you were coming to Tilbury. I am 
afraid I—er—imagined someone much younger and 
less inclined to philander with the male sex.” 

Eve grinned broadly. 

‘““So you are daddy. Well, I expected to meet 
quite an old man,” 
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‘Tell me,” she added, her eyes twinkling, “‘ do 
you think that I am too old and you too young for 
you to kissme ? Do you think your fellow-passengers 
will be outraged ? ”’ 

Challenger took his daughter in his arms. 

‘“‘Mumph,”’ she said, as he released her. ‘‘ That 
was nice. You must do that again when we are 
alone.”’ 

Challenger eyed his companion quizzically, an odd 
sense of elation and well-being entering his heart. 

“‘ But what about your message for the captain ? ” 
he asked, a little unkindly in the circumstances. 

He held her small chin and looked into her eyes. 

She smiled back and pulled a face. 

“‘ Let us forget it,’ she said. ‘I am sure that 
the captain will.”’ 

Father and daughter understood one another. 

During the journey to town the daughter began 
to understand more. She found a man excited by 
her presence, boyishly exuberant with the change 
in his surroundings, and yet one who was hopelessly 
incapable of dealing with the rush and tumult of 
modern travelling convention. 

She it was who shepherded him through the 
Customs, although her previous experience had been 
limited to one short trip to France; she it was who 
discovered his keys and unearthed his money from 
the gaping pocket of a voluminous overcoat; she, 
indeed, who arranged the hundred and one small 
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things which culminated in the serving of tea in 
the suite which had been engaged in a quiet West 
End hotel. 

It was a thrilling experience for Eve and a revelation 
to the Colonel. 

He sadly missed the Indian servants who had 
previously undertaken such tasks for him, but never 
once did he doubt the capability of his new-found 
daughter to see him safely through the swirling 
throngs of this new England. 

And then after a week of unalloyed bliss for Eve, 
and expeditions to strange restaurants and stranger 
theatres for the Colonel, came the realisation of 
facts. 

Eve had a further year at college, and it was 
imperative that she should return. 

Eve was inclined to be mutinous, but she found 
an odd streak of determination in her father. 

“It won't be for long,’’ he argued, *‘ and then 
when that is all finished we shall be able to go about 
together just as much as we like.” 

There was a pause, and Eve pouted her lips. 

“I don’t believe that you want me,” she said, 
suddenly and rebelliously. “ You want me... 
well . . . you want me to be a blue-stocking and 
I don’t want to be anything of the sort. Haven't 
. . » haven’t you liked having me with you ? ”’ 

He took her into his arms and turned her face 
up to his. 
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She looked back through fluttering eyelids, sweetly 
sulky. Then she coloured and gazed down. 

‘“‘ That was an unfair stab, wasn’t it, Eve ? ”’ 

But she would not answer. 

‘ There will be the mid-term and the end of the 
term holidays, and all that.” 

‘That isn’t now,” she replied, her eyes still on 
the ground. 

‘* But I will come to Cheltenham every week-end.”’ 

“Will you ?” she asked, eagerly. ‘‘ Promise ?”’ 

‘€ Yes, of course.” 

She threw her arms around his neck and hugged 
him. 

‘Very well,” she agreed, suddenly quiescent. “I 
suppose that it must be so. But I don’t really want 
to go, all the same.” 

“‘ And I don’t want you to go.” 

“Yet you are forcing me.” 

‘Well, there are lots of things we have to do 
which we do not like.”’ 

“Will you miss me, daddy ? ” 

‘Yes, from every Monday morning to the next 
Friday afternoon.” 

“That will be nice.” 

“Nice ?”’ 

‘Yes, knowing that will make the week seem to 
go more quickly.”’ 

‘’Mumph,” added the Colonel, gruffiy, “1 thought 
that you meant something else.’’ 
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Colonel Challenger missed his daughter badly. 
He cast imprecations upon the loneliness of London, 
and he cursed its weather, that is, from Monday 
morning to Friday afternoon. 

He poured forth maledictions upon his inactivity, 
and he abominated his club. 

He even cursed Major Bill Fawcett, the one 
fellow-member with whom he was on anything like 
intimate terms; but then, as he and the Major had 
spent ten years together on the frontier, Bill had 
been cursed before, and did not mind. 

Bill did himself well in the club grill-room, and 
was inclined to be slightly comatose after he had 
sipped the butler’s good brandy. 

“Eh,” he said, ‘ what’s that you say, Chal- 
lenger ? ”’ 

This darned fog—this pea-soup you call atmo- 
sphere | ”’ 

Well, what about it ? It’s cosy in here. Think 
of those poor devils down there on the embankment.” 

“I gave one half-starved wretch a little something 
this morning, but that is all quite by the way. All 
that doesn’t make London any better.”’ 

“Why don’t you find something to do—buy a 
practice, settle down and be useful ?”’ 

“I feel that I could never really settle down in 
some sleepy market-place totting up panels at so 
much a nob, and London—well, London gives me 
the ‘ willies.’ ”’ 
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“Why not go to the south of France, where so 
many of our kidney eventually gravitate ? ”’ 

“T ask you, Bill, do you really think you can 
imagine me among that crowd ? ”’ 

“ Frankly, I couldn’t; but here you are kicking 
your heels about London, knowing nobody, doing 
less than nothing, and concentrating your attention 
upon the delights of the English winter.” 

“What you need is a little action,”’ Bill continued, 
facetiously. “‘ Why not join the club chess circle ? ” 
he suggested, with a malevolent grin, indicating a 
dozen or so grey-beards simulating petrified action 
in one of the room’s alcoves. 

Challenger’s expression of outraged dignity spurred 
him to further efforts. 

“There is the golf circle,’’ he prompted. 

“You know how I play golf,” his companion 
responded with curtness and brevity. 

“ Bridge ? ”’ 

 Ger-r-r.” 

“T have got it; a spot of dancing to cheer up the 
old liver. I know a couple of fillies—not like the 
anemic lathes we see flitting about the streets, but 
real women like we used to know, with curves and 
figures—you know, busts, hips and all the etceteras.”’ 

Challenger favoured his companion with a venom- 
ous stare, but Bill had disappeared behind the Tatler. 

‘* Bill,”’ he said, severely, ‘I am afraid that you 
are becoming distinctly lascivious.” 
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“‘ Besides, you fool,’”’ he added, as an afterthought, 
“ there is Eve.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, I know there is Eve. I was thinking of her 
rather more than I was thinking of you. You are 
all that she has, and here you are allowing yourself 
to become a crotchety old Anglo-Indian.”’ 

‘* Well spoken, Bill. I believe that I am allowing 
this inaction and this beastly weather to get me down. 
I quite agree with you that something should be 
done about it.” 

‘They are lucky devils in a way,” he added, 
reminiscently—‘ those who can absorb the new 
order of things out East. But it was too much 
for me.” 

“ Pretty foul, I know, for a man in the Services,” 
agreed Bill, ‘‘ but still not too bad for the ordinary 
civilian. Ever thought of going out again ? ”’ 

‘“Of course not. I haven’t been back here five 
minutes, and what could I do out there, floundering 
around with no definite status, so to speak ? ”’ 

“Lots of other people do it and seem quite 
happy.” 

‘Oh, that crowd—Delhi, Simla, Bombay and 
Calcutta. Imagine me there. That’s not my India. 
I know that I am geographically wrong, but to my 
mind India does not begin until one gets north of 
the Indus, or at least north of the Ravi. There is a 
decent atmosphere there. Plenty of sudden death, 
I know, but it is a clean sort of death—no stabbing 
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in the back after dark, but honest to goodness 
scrapping where the best shot wins. And there is 
little of the petty, cantankerous business where 
babus threaten you with writs if you so much as 
look at them.” 

“You are a lawless old devil, aren’t you ?”’ 

“I don’t know about that, but I confess that it 
always makes me laugh when I see the tribesmen 
board the trains without tickets, and I know that 
the highly educated babu station-master is cowering 
in his office waiting for the train to start so that he 
can send off a telegram descriptive of another 
frontier ‘ outrage.’ ”’ 

‘* And do they ever catch those blokes ? ” 

“Never. They slip off the trains with the agility 
of cats while they are labouring up, hills nearest 
their destination.” 

“And what does the Government do—they are 
Government railways, aren’t they ? ” 

“Oh, I think that the Government is secretly 
amused also. It knows that peccadilloes such as 
these keep the tribesmen in a good temper with 
themselves. And after all, a few rupees lost on 
railways tickets, which would probably never be 
bought if an exchange of hard cash was necessary, 
is cheaper than an expedition.” 

“Of course,” he added, thoughtfully, “all this 
will probably change with the new conditions of 
government which are being introduced.” 
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“* What, do you think that the tribesmen will be 
spanked ? ”’ 

“No, hardly that; but under the new order of 
things, the executive will not be in the position 
lightly to file for future reference hectic telegrams 
from affrighted officials from wayside frontier 
stations. The station-master at Thal, for instance, 
might easily be a brother or a nephew of the 
Minister.”’ 

“‘ And what then ? ”’ 

“IT suppose the westernising influence will be 
carried still further, and that a stiff diplomatic 
note of protest will be dispatched to the tribesmen.”’ 

“ And the tribesmen ? ”’ 

“Oh, they will probably think that the note is a 
sanad or an illuminated address. If they possess 
the capital they will no doubt have it framed, and 
placed among the most cherished of the tribal 
possessions.” 

“You like those frontier people, don’t you, 
Challenger ? ”’ 

“T am afraid that I do. They are as poor as 
church mice—poorer sometimes, yet they are virile. 
They can appreciate a joke, they have a ready 
smile—they can be devils incarnate, yet, if you eat 
of their salt they will expend their blood in ex- 
tending to you the protection of the fold.” 

‘‘ And you have eaten of their salt ? ” 

‘* Pounds of it, old boy.” 
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“I suppose that one of these days the tribal 
environment will be changed,’ said Fawcett, in 
ruminative mood. ‘‘ Someone will discover things 
among those hills which will pay for exploitation.” 

‘One can never tell,’’ agreed Challenger. ‘“‘ Oil 
is not impossible—and minerals, of course. Those 
ranges are virtually unexplored except from the 
purely military standpoint.” 

‘That reminds me,” said Fawcett. “I was 
reading somewhere, only the other day, of rumours 
of gold discoveries.” 

‘“‘Oh, those rumours are always going around. 
They usually peter out.”’ 

“‘ But there really seemed to be something in this. 
There was a dust-up in Peshawar city, and one of 
the men who got hauled off to the local thana was 
in a pretty bad way. He had gold on him that had 
been crudely refined, and before he passed out he 
said that it had come from the hills.’ 

** Bill, you interest me.”’ 

“T am glad of that, but I had noticed that you 
had said nothing about the fog for the last half- 
hour.” 

“ Blast the fog.” 

“Exactly. Blast the fog, blast the hills, blast the 
gold.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

** Just that.”’ 

66 Er—r ? 9 
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“Yes I do. Here will you be kicking your heels 
around for another ten months before Eve achieves 
her blue-stocking. Why not take a trip to your 
frontier pals. It would help to fill in time, and 
you might find gold, and you might not. If you 
found it the tribesmen would benefit. If others 
do—well ! And if there is no gold there—what does 
it matter? You will have had a cheap holiday. 
You will have performed a mission. Eve will be 
able to concentrate upon her books rather than the 
week-end gallivanting, and you will remain a human 
being.” 

‘* Bill, your eloquence is almost indecent for a 
soldier, and I believe that you have disturbed the 
chess-ites. One of them has made a move.”’ 

‘* But seriously ? ”’ 

“‘ How can one regard it seriously ? ”’ 

“T do.” 

“You do, my dear Bill, because you have had 
your great thought of the year. It seems wonderful 
to you now, but to-morrow it will be all blah.” 

“ Buc I assure you - 

“ Bill,” said the Colonel, rising, “don’t be a 
mutt. Go and sleep it off. Have a sedative, some- 
thing.” 

“ If you were not my superior officer, Challenger,” 
replied Bill in mock seriousness from the comforting 
depths of his arm-chair, ‘ I should have it in me to 
be rude.”’ 
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The retreating form of the Colonel paused at the 
doorway, and Challenger turned. 

Waiting until he caught Fawcett’s eye, he tapped 
his forehead with a significant gesture. 

Thus having indicated his opinion of his com- 
panion’s lightly proffered suggestion, he passed out. 
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A WOMAN EXPLAINS 


Murr or not mutt, Fawcett’s light persiflage 
struck a strangely recurring note in Challenger’s 
brain. 

The more he apostrophied his unaccustomed in- 
action, the more did his mind revert to the life he 
had just left, and to the frontier peoples he had 
learned to love so well. 

That there was a possibility of mineral wealth 
being discovered in the tribal hills he knew to be 
true. He realised, also, that there was probably 
more behind that chance discovery in the Peshawar 
bazaar than at first met the eye. 

He had uneasy visions of the tribesmen being 
victimised by rapacious foreign syndicates, and of 
international troubles which would react, not upon 
the financiers, but upon those to whom the gold 
really belonged. He was troubled, too, by another 
phantasy, and that of great wealth being allowed to 
lie moribund through ignorance and apathy—wealth 
which he knew more than many others could be 
expended in improving the lot of an impoverished 
people. 

It was all so highly hypothetical. 
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Challenger had to admit this much, yet the subject 
continued to disturb his thoughts. 

The problem, as far as he could see it, rested 
upon a series of “ ifs,”” which were themselves 
superimposed upon a strata of ‘‘ buts.” 

As Challenger said, when he grumblingly reviewed 
the situation, it was all so damnably confusing and 
‘irritating. 

Nevertheless, he went to the extent of making 
judicious inquiries at the India Office. 

Here he was met with a blandness that was in 
itself disarming, and he left that great, gaunt building 
in King Charles Street with the impression, no 
doubt purposely implanted, that he was making an 
arrant ass of himself. 

As he walked through St. i s Park, however, 
after his interview, he reflected upon one significant 
fact. 

Under the gentle raillery to which he had been 
subjected, there had been no definite or categorical 
denial of the Peshawar rumour. 

Being well acquainted with the ways of bureauc- 
racy, that point alone acquired a peculiar and all- 
important significance. 

And Challenger still cogitated. 

He had it in his mind to curse the facetious 
Fawcett, especially when he realised that he was 
becoming more and more enwrapped in the idea 
that had been conceived in the lightest of moments. 
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His daily perambulations took him along the Mall 
and invariably along Cockspur Street. There the 
windows of the P. and O. Company’s offices beckoned 
him silently and insistently. 

_ He mentioned the subject to Eve when next he 
visited her at Cheltenham. He experienced some 
embarrassment in approaching the topic, in that he 
had a guilty feeling that he was surprisingly in- 
constant. 

His attitude, as he explained his frame of mind, 
was as that of a man who was haltingly and labour- 
ingly endeavouring to expatiate to his wife that 
which concerned another woman. 

He expected an outburst from Eve, either of tears 
or of sulky recriminations. He was surprised that 
she remained amazingly calm. 

Fve just glanced at him understandingly from 
beneath her long lashes, and suggested tea at her 
favourite shop. 

And while Challenger dilated further upon the 
possibilities of the venture he had in mind, she 
consumed cream pastries. 

As Eve told her companions later, it was a 
gorgeous tea. 

““ Daddy,” she said, ‘‘ was so engrossed in his con- 
fession that he had no eyes for the havoc. He gave 
me a queer look when he paid the bill, and asked 
once or twice if I was feeling all right, but I do not 
think that he would have said very much in any 
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case. He was just like a small boy discovered in the 
act of attaching a lighted cracker to the seat of 
some old man. He looked deliciously guilty. It 
was very good for the ego and the moral uplift.’’ 

“You are a piggish brat, Eve,’’ responded her 
companion. “ You might at least have let me in on 
the feed. You could have had all the ego and the 
moral uplift stuff.”’ 

‘Did you invite me when your brother and his 
friend rolled up—you remember, that time when 
you were so disgustingly ill ? ”’ 

“ But, Eve, that was rather different. You see— 
er——” 

“Yes, I know, and I don’t believe that the other 
was your brother either. He seemed far too affec- 
tionate for that réle.”’ 3 

“What rubbish.” 

“Well, I saw Haughty giving you the once-over 
as you left the quad. And she sniffed. And you 
know what Haughty is thinking when she sniffs.”’ 

“She, old vixen. She should be in a museum 
with a label a yard long. She is a prude suffering 
from ingrowing sexual impulses. She must be, 
otherwise she would never be able to imagine that 
there is so much evil in others.” 

‘‘ Poor old Haughty,”’ laughed Eve. “ I think that 
we are unkind sometimes. I believe that she was 
born in the wilds, and that a veterinary surgeon, in 
lieu of a doctor, brought her into the world. He 
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did his little piece from sheer force of habit and it 
has warped the old girl’s mind.” 

-“* Oh, hell to Haughty.” 

Yes, darling.” 

‘* What about the pictures ? ” 

“ All right, but it must be the back row and near 
one of those pillars.”’ 

“What, have you got a date?” 

‘No, outgrowing tummy reflexes. I think I will 
wear that old velour. I might want to be sick.” 


Back in the comparative solitude of his club, 
Challenger continued to labour under the irresistible 
call of adventure, and at length, after a further week 
of anguished cogitation, made his decision. 

He would go. He would confine his investigations 
to a period of months, return to England in time for 
Eve’s school-leaving, and then make a real effort to 
settle down. After all, he reflected, that would not 
be difficult with his daughter as an everyday com- 
panion. 

In the meantime, he felt it was necessary to make 
it up to Eve. 

She was sixteen—a difficult age—and here he 
found himself in a quandary. 

Clothes hardly entered into the matter. Because 
of the school regulations on this point he could not 
salve his conscience by giving her carte blanche at 
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a dressmaker’s. The problem, as he viewed it, 
presented many points of difficulty. These he 
eventually overcame by opening a bank account, in 
Eve’s name, in Cheltenham, with the useful sum 
of £200. 

Eve expressed her thanks, but remained curiously 
undemonstrative. Her comments upon the forth- 
coming expedition were as brief as could be dictated 
by courtesy. Challenger, perhaps without fully 
realising, was forced on to the defensive. 

Now, however, with his decision made, he lost 
some of his taciturnity and nervousness. Occasion- 
ally he waxed eloquent. Into Eve’s willing ears he 
poured all the details of his plans and his expectations. 

One cold Friday in January saw him board the 
R.M.S. Viceroy of India at Tilbury. Eve was not 
there to bid him good-bye, for both had agreed 
that ship-side farewells would be too wearing. 

‘* Bidding bon voyage to a traveller from the quay- 
side is an enervating and protracted emotional 
pastime, reminiscent of a lengthy and unpleasant 
visit to the dentist,’’ Challenger had said, when 
discussing with Eve the possibility of her being at 
Tilbury to see him off. ‘One leaves,’’ he had 
continued, ‘‘ muttering ‘Thank goodness, that’s 
over’; but it isn’t. The real pain only begins when 
the anesthetic has worn off.” 

On the P. and O. liner as it forged its way down 
Channel, Challenger took small heed of the chaos 
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around him. He was accustomed to the scene— 
to the tired countenances, the woebegone appearance 
of those who had mislaid some treasured hand-bag, 
of the outraged sense of propriety of elderly spinsters 
who, unwittingly, having mistaken starboard for 
larboard, had stumbled into cabins inhabited by 
regurgitating bachelors. All this Challenger knew 
to be part and parcel of the first night at sea. To- 
morrow, if the sea was reasonably kind, the pass- 
engers would sort themselves out and would discard 
their furtive air. 

That night proved exceedingly rough, and a deep, 
all-pervading gloom settled down upon the ship. 

The lounges and smoking-rooms were for the 
most part deserted, except for eight unconquerable 
souls, who, with the unerring instinct of the pack, 
had discovered in each that fortitude of purpose 
which is the principal attribute of the bridge player. 

Challenger sipped his one whisky and soda of the 
evening with the call of “ Two, no trumps”’ in his 
ears, and then made his way to his cabin, there to 
indulge in a pretence of reading, but really to 
ruminate on what lay before him. 

Next morning the weather had changed for the 
better, and except for the rhythmic throbbing of the 
engines there was little in the motion of the great 
vessel to indicate that one was at sea. Consequently 
Challenger was early astir. After he had tubbed 
and paced the deck for an hour he repaired to the 
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dining-saloon prepared to do justice to that most 
excellent of all meals—a P. and O. breakfast. 

The previous evening the passengers had dined 
without any regard to that mysterious code of the 
sea—that code which divides, by some obscure 
calculus of an illusory dimension known only to 
chief stewards and pursers, those who are of the 
Medes and those who aspire to the Persian. 

The second meal on board invariably entails a 
vast re-shuffle with the chief steward dealing the 
pack. 

All dignitaries of this high persuasion necessarily 
possess a certain sleight of hand. They have been 
known to palm a seat, and other things more 
material. 

In the case of Challenger, he was one of the 
indifferent ones, and was quite prepared to accept 
any accommodation that was offered him. He did 
not aspire to a seat of honour at the captain’s table, 
and, as far as he knew, there was no one on board 
with whom he wished to strike up a dining-saloon 
alliance. 

So indifferent was he that beyond a cursory 
inquiry of the steward as to his place in the saloon, 
he left the matter entirely to fate. He did not even 
bestir himself to the extent of ascertaining the 
names of those who were to be his neighbours 
during the forthcoming three weeks. 

He discovered, on entering the saloon, that he 
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was one of the early arrivals. When he took his seat, 
the places at either side of him had yet to be filled. 

Actually, he was deeply immersed in the task of 
demolishing a trio of kidneys when he sustained his 
first shock. 

Two small, cool feminine hands suddenly clouded 
his vision, and were placed gently over his eyes. 

He started, returned to his plate that morsel 
which he was just about to convey to his mouth, 
and turned in his seat. 

The action returned the sight of one eye. 

That conveyed to his brain something which, for 
a fleeting moment, he could not bring himself to 
believe. 

“You,” he gasped, his one active optive organ 
opening wide with his astonishment. 

“ You,” he repeated, weakly. 

‘“ Good gracious, Eve. I suppose that it is really 
you. What on earth are you doing here ?”’ 

Eve smiled as she sidled into a seat alongside her 
embarrassed parent. 

“‘ Sh—h,”’ she admonished, ina low voice. “ Don’t 
seem so surprised, daddy, and don’t speak so loudly. 
We don’t want the entire saloon to hear, and some 
of them are looking already.” 

‘‘But, Eve, this is incredible. How is it that 
you are on board? I—I can hardly believe my 
senses.” . 

“Yes, grape fruit, please,’’ said Eve in a calm 
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voice to a hovering steward. “ And—er—— Oh 
yes, certainly coffee, of course.”’ 

As the steward departed to his duties, Eve turned 
to the still incredulous Challenger with an air which 
had an appealing blend of demureness and audacity. 

‘Don’t look so appalled, daddy,’’ she pleaded. 
“ The sky is still above, and the bottom of the ship 
is not going to fall out.” 

“ But, Eve, er—I can hardly find words, I am so 
astonished. Why are you here? And how did you 
manage it ?”’ 

Eve fingered her napkin with an air of nonchalance 
laboriously assumed. 

“Well, it was like this, daddy. You know that 
£200 you placed in the bank for me? J—er—used 
some of it to buy a ticket to Bombay.” 

‘Bombay ? You can’t come all the way to 
Bombay,” cried Challenger. ‘I shall see that you 
leave the ship at Marseilles. I shall put you in 
charge of a Cook’s courier and pack you off to 
Cheltenham, where you should be now.” 

‘Don’t be cross, daddy. You must not be—in 
public like this, anyway.”’ 

‘‘ Let me continue,” she added, ingenuously. “I 
simply had to come. I simply couldn't be left 
behind all that long time, and I wanted to be 
with you.” 

“Yes, yes,” a little less gruffly, “but how did 
you manage it ?”’ 
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Eve stabbed decorously at her grape fruit. 

“You know that delightful man you went to see 
about gold and gold-mining, in that hotel place in 
Lisle Street?” 

“What, Frank Frost of the ‘White Bear’ ? 
What has he got to do with it ?” 

“Well, he has travelled all over the world in 
addition to having been in the mines in South 
Africa—and he is such a fund of knowledge, and so 
helpful.” 

“Yes, I know that, but I still don’t see——’”’ 

“But, daddy, you were always talking of the 
‘ White Bear,’ and some other place—another public 
house, I think.”’ 

“Young woman! Anyone to hear you would 
think that I was a frequenter of saloon bars.”’ 

“Well, you did frequent the ‘ White Bear,’ didn’t 
you, daddy ?” 

“That was because I am a friend of Frost.”’ 

“TI know that, that is what I am trying to 
explain.” 

“ Knowing that he was a friend I thought that 
he would help me, so I went to see him.”’ 

“What, you went into the bar? A girl of 
sixteen! And in Lisle Street! What did Frost 
do? Turn you out at once, or did he have to have 
you chucked out ?” 

“T think that that is the correct term,”’ he added, 
with a heavy touch of sarcasm. 
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so immensely proper. I went in, as you say, and 
asked for Mr. Frost. I introduced myself, and he 
took me upstairs to Mrs. Frost, who gave me a 
scrumptious tea—sausage rolls, chicken patties, 
Scotch eggs, delicious sandwiches——” 

“You did say tea ?”’ 

‘Oh yes, there was plenty of tea—and cakes.” 

“ Besides,’ she added, with a touch of spirit, 
“it seems a lot, spread out like that, but you know 
what those college meals were like—with their 
mouldy margarine.” 

‘‘T notice that you use the past tense | ”’ 

“Yes, and I mean it, too!” she parried, with an 
amusing touch of asperity. 

“Well, go on. You were telling me about a 
slight snack.” 

““T believe that I forgot the roes on toast. I think 
that they were the best.”’ 

Challenger turned to his daughter with a scan- 
dalised expression. 

“What did Mrs. Frost say about your appetite ? ” 
he asked, heavily. ‘‘ Did she think that you were 
wasting away ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Frost did not mind; I think that she 
appreciated the compliment.”’ 

“Some compliment. And what then ?” 

“Then there was Tiber.”’ 

“Who on earth is Tiber ? ” 
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‘As I was going up the stairs a huge Alsatian 
came hurtling down, barking and growling. He 
dashed at me, snatched my gloves from my hand, 
and I fell over.” 

Cf Y es ? 99 

‘ The dog was all over me, and a great man came 
tumbling down the stairs and pulled him off.” 

“‘T hope that you had the place cauterised ? ”’ 

“There wasn’t any place to cauterise, silly. 
When the big man came to the rescue, Tiber was 
licking my face.”’ 

“Well, what has the big man got to do with this 
rigmarole ? ”’ 

“Oh, he drank the beer.” 

“* What beer ? ”’ 

“T don’t know. His beer, I suppose. When 
he had stopped laughing at what he said was 
one of the funniest spectacles he had seen for a 
long time, he said that someone had swiped his 
be er,”’ 

“And had they ? ”’ 

“Yes, Tiber had; he had knocked the mug over 
with his tail.’’ 

“* But you said ‘ swiped.’ ”’ 

“‘ My dear, where’ did you learn all these slang 
words ? ” 

Challenger gazed at his daughter, suspiciously, 
but withheld the response that came to his lips. _ 

“Go on about the big man and the dog and the 
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beer and the snack,’”’ he vouchsafed. “It is all so 
amazingly understandable. I could not have ex- 
plained it all better myself.” 

“ But, daddy, you are making it all so difficult. 
You are not trying to understand. You keep butting 
in just when I am getting to the point.”’ 

‘* So there 1s a point ?”’ 

‘Oh, don’t be feeble, daddy. Of course there is 
a point. Where had I got to? Oh yes. The big 
man—he is Mr. Frost’s son-in-law, you know—he 
kept a straight face after that, but I could see that 
his eyes were laughing. I tried to be dignified———” 

“What, when demolishing all that food ? ”’ 

“T tried to be dignified,” she repeated, severely, 
“and then I was able to take a peep into my mirror. 
Then I saw what that horror was laughing at.” 

** Well, what was it ? ” 

“Tiber had licked some of the lip-stick on to 
my nose.” 

“ Do you use lip-stick ? ” 

“Don’t be archaic, daddy.” 

“Well, tell me more about this tea, as you so 
modestly call it.’’ 

“Tt wasn’t tea for all of us. The big son-in-law 
said that he was having his breakfast.”’ 

Challenger snorted. 

“Night before, I suppose?” he queried, with 
some disdain. 

“Night before, nothing. Daddy, don’t be so 
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peeved about everything. He is a journalist, and 
he deals with foreign news. It was all somewhat 
involved, but he explained that when he finished 
work it was always breakfast-time somewhere. It 
seemed all right the way he put it.” 

‘‘I suppose this beer-sodden lunatic put you up 
to this ? He sounds the irresponsible sort.” 

‘‘He wasn’t beer-sodden. Besides, he had his 
wife with him. When he suggested that he might 
have some more tea . 

“You said beer.”’ 

“But he said ‘tea’ and meant beer. As I was 
saying, when he spoke to Tiber and suggested more 
—just as if the Alsatian had anything to do with 
it—his wife heard and said that he had had enough. 
And she sounded as if she meant it.” 

‘“‘ And what did the lunatic do ? ”’ 

“‘ He bent down and whispered to Tiber. Tiber 
wagged his tail, and knocked a vase off a table 
and then both disappeared for a while.”’ 

“Vhis is becoming clearer and clearer as we 
progress.” 

“ T knew that it would, daddy.”’ 

“ Well—go on. What happened then ?’”’: 

“They came back.” 

“Who did ? ”’ 

“Tiber and the big man.”’ 

““ Can’t you leave them out of it ? ” 

“But he knows you. He was out on the frontier 
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in the Indian Army, and then he went on to some 
Indian paper.”’ 

‘What did you say his name was ? ” 

“‘T didn’t. But I believe it is Walters, or Watts, 
or something,” 

‘““Oh, yes, I think I know the scoundrel. I 
remember. He wrote me up in one of those con- 
founded articles of his and made me look an awful 
ass.’ 

“Wasn't that just before you got that order you 
sometimes wear round your neck, daddy ? ” 

“Yes, I think that that did follow that fellow’s 
foolishness.” 

“‘ He was most amusing.” 

‘Amusing. I bet he was. When he was out on 
the frontier he perpetrated the most astounding 
things during the hot weather when all the women 
were away. It was a wonder he wasn’t jailed, more 
than once.”’ 

“‘'Yes, he told me of one or two incidents. They 
were funny, especially that one where you and 
he—’”’ 

‘He brought me into this ?”’ 

‘Rather. You must have been no end of a gay: 
dog.’ 

“I hope that he was discreet ? ”’ 

‘But, I told you—his wife was there.”’ 

‘* And all this explains how you got here ? ” 

"* Of course.” 
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“TI suppose that in your case your tummy is 
reacting against that gargantuan ‘snack’ and that 
this really is a nightmare. As for me, well, I suppose 
it is mal de mer or something—I shall wake up in 
the sick-bay in due course.” 

“No, it is all quite true,” Eve responded, smiling. 
“‘T am really here.” 

“You see, both the son-in-law and Mr. Frost 
spoke so much about the East and about P. and O. 
boats, that without me asking them they told me all 
that I wanted to know. After that it was easy. 
They were under the impression that I had called 
so as to obtain more information about you and 
your travels. Strictly that was true. They didn’t 
know how I was going to apply what they told me.” 

“So that in addition to eating these good people 
out of house and home, you pulled their legs ? ”’ 

“Well, not exactly, daddy. They were certainly 
very helpful. I don’t suppose they would have been 
had they known what was in my mind.” 

“And I suppose that after this disgraceful affair 
you went along to Cockspur Street and booked your 
passage. How did you manage to get a berth? 
The Viceroy was pretty full when I booked ten 
days ago.”’ 

“It did seem to be rather difficult at first. But 
the clerk was really very helpful after I had ‘ strung’ 
him one or two.” | 

* One or two what ? ”’ 
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‘“‘Oh, just a heart-throb story,” she replied, 
mischievously. ‘‘ You see, daddy,”’ she added, in 
quick explanation, “‘ I wanted to come so much.” 

‘* And now that you are here, what then ? ”’ 

‘‘T am coming with you.” 

“ But, Eve... .” 

“ But, daddy. .. .” 
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DOST MOHAMMED 


“ SaLaaM, Hazur! Salaam, Miss-sahib ! ”’ 

Dost Mohammed raised a brown, tapering hand 
to his snow-white turban and grinned delightedly, 
exposing beneath a greying monstrosity of a mous- 
tache, teeth of a surprising whiteness and of uniform 
excellence. 

It had cost Dost Mohammed many rupees to 
journey from Peshawar to Bombay, and the ex- 
penditure had been incurred in ways which grievously 
offended his sense of the proprieties. 

It had taken nearly ten days to accomplish a 
journey which the mail trains do in three, but Dost 
Mohammed had had bad luck. Once he was dis- 
covered in a crowded third-class compartment. 
Despite his protest and of those with him—for there 
Is an amazing freemasonry among Eastern railway 
travellers, he was forced to disgorge Rs.1.10, the 
cost of a ticket from the last stopping-place to the 
next. The supercilious Bengali ticket-collector had 
become suspicious when an obliging fellow-passenger 
had whispered in a wheezy undertone the name of 
the next halt. But that, Dost Mohammed argued, 
was not sufficient proof of the fact that he had not 
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purchased a ticket. Neither was it proof, as he 
exclaimed so fervently, that it had not been lost in 
the crush which an (unutterable) railway allowed in 
the third-class carriages. 

That in reality he had travelled some six hundred 
miles for the cost of approximately 2s. did not weigh 
very heavily with Dost Mohammed. 

Rather did he suffer from a deep sense of grievance, 
more especially as the suspicious collector had accom- 
panied the train. 

With a railway policeman hovering in support, 
this official had personally supervised his removal 
at the (unutterable) place mentioned on the chit, 
which had been such a poor exchange te his hard- 
earned money. 

That small contretemps had emeueaes a walk 
of many miles along the railway line before 
another favourable opportunity for free travel had 
presented itself. But Dost Mohammed was not 
proud. 

A further eight hundred miles were put behind 
him with the aid of a maddeningly slow goods train. 
The wagon which he selected for his purpose con- 
tained nothing better than boosa, or chopped straw, 
but it made an excellent bed.’ 

All would have gone well if he had not sought 
solace in his hookah. For the efficient management 
of a hookah one requires matches, and plenty of 
them, and boosa is highly combustible. 
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Dost Mohammed worked manfully with the rest 
to save the burning wagon, and received the sum of 
two rupees as a reward for his labours from a 
European permanent-way inspector hurriedly sum- 
moned to the spot. 

As he proceeded farther south his stature and his 
bearing, and that undeniable stamp of the frontiers- 
man, made matters more difficult. 

Policemen eyed him askance, and were wont to 
call reinforcements before they inquired into his 
business. And they were rude—definitely rude. 
One even had the temerity to suggest that an 
exchange of a five-rupee note would be pleasant 
and easy means of obviating arrest as a suspicious 
character. 

Dost Mohammed took special care to memorise 
the name of that station. He had no desire to 
return there and be arrested on a more serious 
charge. He hoped, however, that the sepoy and his 
low-born fellow-conspirator had sufficiently re- 
covered to return to duty. Also, he reflected, it 
was unpleasant to get into the bad books of the 
police in a land where the telegraphs were passing 
efficient. . 

In Bombay itself things had been almost as bad. 
The Mahratta, the Madrasi and the Deccanese, who 
go to make most of the population on the island, 
usurped the markets for themselves. It was difficult 
to obtain the food to which he had been accustomed, 
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and then when he did procure it, he was made to 
pay such fantastic prices. 

And there was little or no redress. 

The place was infested with police, and police 
not of his jat ; so it behoved him to be careful. 

Clearly, it was no place for a Son of the 
Hills. 

Dost Mohammed had learned of Challenger’s 
coming through that mysterious telepathy of the East. 

Passenger lists are received in Bombay, of course, 
long before the arrival of a steamer. That, however, 
does not explain how news of one individual’s 
return to India is broadcast so that it becomes known 
to persons interested. 

In Challenger’s case he had apprised no one 
beyond his daughter and a few intimates of his 
determination to return to the East. Certainly he 
had written to no one in India. And yet Dost 
Mohammed had heard the news whispered in the 
bazaars of Peshawar. And he knew how to weigh 
rumour. 

Hence his long and laborious journey made at 
considerable personal inconvenience to himself— 
and others. | 

Challenger, well aware of this trait of the East, 
smiled his pleasure when he saw the tall figure of 
his servant. 

“Salaam, Dost Mohammed,” he returned. “I 
trust that I see you well,’”’ he added in Pushtu. 
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“ Allah wills,” the man replied, devoutly. ‘‘ And 
your honour, and the Miss-sahib, who has so un- 
accountably grown from a baba to a lady of the 
high-born ? ”’ 

“T am all right, Dost Mohammed, and so is my 
daughter.”’ 

“‘ Eve,” he said, motioning her forward, “ this is 
Dost Mohammed, about whom I have often spoken. 
He is a ruffan and a badmash. When he appears 
on the horizon all the shopkeepers call for their 
shutters, and the bazaar-folk impound their goats. 
Yet he has been my servant for more years than I 
care to remember, and we both survive.” 

Dost Mohammed, who had more English than he 
would admit—he had served for a number of years 
in the Army—smiled broadly at this sally. He 
appreciated to its full, the value to be placed on 
such raillery. A man such as Challenger who could 
admit one to such terms and yet remain master, 
was a man to be appreciated. 

Dost Mohammed did appreciate Challenger. This 
much he had demonstrated by his journey of many 
hundreds of miles in order the more quickly to 
return to service. 

But what of the Miss-sahib ? 

He scrutinised her closely as he salaamed once 
again, in response to her smile of greeting. 

“The image of her father,” he mused. ‘‘ And 
with his strong mouth, though it is indeed moulded 
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on more delicate lines. Yet, she should have been 
a boy, for all men should have sons. Truly, she 
might be a youth, such is her figure—and this 
notwithstanding her years when most of the women 
of my race are married and have already given of 
their first-born.” 

‘“‘T am very glad to see you, villain though you 
are,’ Challenger went on. ‘I do not feel at 
home with these men of the south, and I shall 
be glad when we are away much farther to the 
northward.”’ 

“Sahib, thou sayest truth, for indeed they are 
kala log—and robbers. Only this morning was I 
mulcted of two annas for a miserable chapati kneaded 
with sour atta, and so poor in quality at that that 
it was as if my teeth were afflicted with the sands of 
the desert.” 

“Well, Dost Mohammed, I am going to leave 
you to battle with these customs people. You are 
better qualified than I to deal with their rogueries. 
Here are my keys, and here is a list of articles which 
are dutiable. We are going to the Taj Mahal. 
We have booked rooms there.” 

“ Acchi bat, Sahib. Go with the Miss-sahib. 
Allow me, your servant, to deal with these low- 
borns.”’ 

Eve, entranced by the scene upon the Apollo 
Bunder, by the swarms of gesticulating coolies, the 
squeaking, groaning, lumbering bullock-carts, and, 
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above all, the garish colours and the thousand and 
one indefinable smells of this, her first truly Oriental 
scene, was loath to be hauled off to the sanctuary 
of an hotel, but even here she found much to 
delight her: the view from the windows over- 
looking the sea, the islands in the distance, the 
incoming and outgoing shipping, the swaying palms 
nearer at hand. Everything intrigued her, and she 
was rather amazed that her father should appear so 
thoroughly unconcerned. 

“Oh, daddy,” she babbled in her delight, ‘‘ this 
is all really very marvellous, and you are a dear for 
having brought me.” 

Challenger, smiling at her enthusiasm, could not 
forbear to remind her that she had brought herself. 

“Oh, don’t bring all that up again, please,”” she 
responded. ‘‘I want to see everything, and you 
will have to show me.” 

“Yes, take notice of all you see, for first im- 
pressions of the East mean so much. Do not think, 
however, that the India which we shall see farther 
north and beyond is very much like this. Don’t 
forget that this is an island, and a small one where 
millions of people come to work and make money. 
It is like London in that respect. Indeed, it is like 
London in many other ways also. It does not 
portray the real India in the least degree any more 
than London can be said to portray England. That 
is why so many so-called travellers have an entirely 
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erroneous impression of the place. You have seen 
Dost Mohammed. He hates all this—what he 
terms artificiality. He will be an entirely different 
person when he gets away from all these bricks and 
mortar—and so shall I. Bombay always depresses 
me. It houses so much that is nasty to the taste 
and, unlike many other great capitals and other 
great ports, it does not try to hide it. It has not 
the decency even for that.” 

“Oh, I think it is all so entrancing, but, of 
course, you know. We shall not be long here, 
anyway, shall we ? ” 

“Only so long as it takes for you to get a kit 
together. That topi that you bought from Simon 
Artz in Port Said is very becoming, but it is hardly 
the thing.”’ 

“ Tf it is silly I won’t wear it.” 

“You will certainly wear it until you get another. 
Don’t you dare to disobey me in what I have said 
about head-coverings. And that will apply much 
more where we are going than it does here.” 

During the week that was necessary for Eve to 
gather together clothes suitable for the work which 
lay ahead, Challenger had many conversations with 
Dost Mohammed. 

The Pathan admitted that he had heard the 
rumour of gold as it emanated from the Peshawar 
bazaar, Such rumours, he explained blandly, were 
immediately the public property of the frontier— 
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but he, with his fellows, had paid small heed to the 
story. 

Time and time again, when travelling through 
the hills, Dost Mohammed had come across out- 
crops of golden-veined rock. Some he had labori- 
ously transplanted many miles to the goldsmiths of 
Rawalpindi and Lahore, there to be laughed at for 
his pains for paying attention to what any chemist 
would immediately have recognised as iron pirites. 

Quite frankly, Dost Mohammed was not optimistic 
regarding the possibilities of finding gold within the 
tribal territories and, in view of his past experiences, 
did not hesitate to say so. 

Dost Mohammed’s pessimism did not, however, 
deflect Challenger from the course which he had 
mapped out. As he explained to his servant, al- 
though his purpose was primarily to search for gold, 
he would not return broken-hearted were he un- 
successful, for the gold, if discovered, would not go 
into his own coffers, but into a trust fund for the 
tribesmen themselves. 

Dost Mohammed did not hesitate to emphasise 
the many difficulties attaching to the undertaking— 
the physical discomforts, the difficulties of main- 
taining supplies and, above all, the personal dangers 
attendant upon the ever-present possibility of raids 
from marauding freebooters. 

Challenger, because of his trust in the Pathan, did 
not endeavour to disparage any of these criticisms ; 
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neither did he allow them to deter him. Instead, he 
took all possible precautions. 

He arranged with a large stores for a varied and 
systematic dispatch of foodstuffs, many of them of 
the tinned variety. In order to secure their safe 
arrival, he had labels printed in both English and 
Pushtu, which informed all and sundry that the 
boxes contained medical stores. 

An Eastern gauges the efficacy of his doctor by 
the degree of nausea produced by the medicine. He 
associates medical stores, therefore, with all that is evil 
to the taste and smell, and while ready to pilfer most 
things, will generally leave such packages well alone. 

For safety, Challenger intended to depend prim- 
arily upon his past association with the frontiersmen, 
and beyond a twelve-bore for himself, a sixteen-bore 
for Eve, and a small automatic for the sake of 
appearances, he gathered together no armaments. 
His was essentially a peaceful mission. And, he 
argued, if he bumped into trouble, the chances were 
as good without firearms as with. 

There is no need to dwell further upon the many 
preparations which Challenger had to take, or even, 
for that matter, to describe in detail the manner of his 
passing from British India into the tribal territories. 

Sufficient is it to say that had he essayed this task 
by the more ordinary routes, and had he endeavoured 
to accomplish his purpose through accepted channels, 
difficulties would have been placed in his path. He 
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had no doubt that if he applied for the requisite 
permits from the Government of India, the period 
of months which he had allowed for his searchings 
might well pass before he would be allowed to set 
out on his mission. 

As it was, it was all so delightfully simple. Three 
decrepit Ford lorries conveyed his effects from 
Rawalpindi, and, at a set place between Bannu 
and Thal, deposited his goods in tribal territory. 

There a very good friend of his, a local Khan of 
more than local repute, had concentrated a number 
of donkeys and mules, and upon these the baggage 
was speedily conveyed into the interior. 

From the halting of the lorries to the disappearance 
of the final pack animal over the brow of the hill, 
not more than five to seven minutes elapsed. It 
was an excellent piece of organisation, and one 
which could hardly have been more perfect. 

The Khan, of course, had his own reasons for not 
dallying. He was never comfortable when in close 
proximity to the border. The glasses with which 
the frontier police are provided are the best that 
are obtainable, and quite a number of the mules 
which bore Challenger’s luggage figured in the lists 
of frontier regiments under the head of “ Lost, 
stolen or strayed.” 

As the Khan well knew, small, trivial matters such 
as that were apt to waken an altogether unwarranted 
suspicion. And the Khan was persona grata with 
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the British authorities, and had no desire to fall 
from his high status. 

Eve, attired in khaki shirt, khaki jodhpurs, and a 
business-like khaki topi, gazed at the continual 
change of scene with an enraptured air. 

The splendour, the squalor, the colour and the 
unseemly, the magnificent and the puerile of British 
India had given way to a simple, barren grandeur, 
a vastness and a ruggedness which was in itself 
impelling, and an air of freedom and immensity of 
space which made thoughts of London and Chelten- 
ham vastly incongruous. 

Here, she sensed, was an entire and absolute 
absence of the petty. Here, in the air, everything was 
so vital, so tremendous and so close to fundamentals. 

It was an entirely new experience. So different 
was it to the close atmosphere of an English girl’s 
college life, that she realised, perhaps for the first 
time, that she was but a unit—a tiny figment of 
humanity upon a mighty earth. For once she 
experienced a humbleness of feeling. Something of 
this new expression she conveyed to Challenger. 

He smiled understandingly. 

“Tt is impossible,” he agreed, “to realise what 
pygmies we are until we are thrust between these vast 
hills ; until we see how the tribesmen have to toil in 
order to cultivate a tiny piece of rocky land; until we 
see what value is placed upon the bare necessities of 
life, and how little upon the human body itself.’’ 
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* But,”’ he counselled, “ you must not become 
introspective. It does not do one any good. After 
all, convention is very much a matter of environment. 
Up here, in the mountains, living so close to nature, 
we are apt to despise the conventions of the drawing- 
room, but we should look rather awkward if we 


tried to do this kind of thing back in Kensington.” 


Eve struck an attitude. 

“ Tt certainly would be rather funny,” she gurgled, 
‘if we camped, with this amazing caravan, beneath 
the Albert Memorial. I wonder what the policeman 
would say. I am not so certain that he would not 
give you and me in charge on the spot, merely on 
appearances. Dost Mohammed is the only one who 
would get away with it. No matter what happens 
he always seems completely unperturbed, and his 
raiment is a joy to the eye.” 

“Yes, the scoundrel. He has bought himself an 
entirely new outfit from the proceeds of the railway 
fare I had to pay him for coming to Bombay. I 
very much doubt whether the railway saw any of 
that money. I have travelled with Dost Mohammed 
before, and I know that he has moments of forgetful- 
ness. These invariably overtake him when he passes 
a railway booking office.”’ 

“ But, daddy, do you mean to say that he imposed 
upon the railway for all that distance ? ”’ 

‘‘ I should be astonished if I were told that he had 
actually bought a ticket.” 
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“How marvellous. And he looks so venerable, 
too. He has gone up in my estimation.” 

“Young woman, I do not know what they taught 
you at Cheltenham—if anything—but sometimes you 
are positively immoral. Perhaps it is that you are 
absorbing rather quickly the atmosphere which you 
should not! ”’ 

Eve gave a roguish smile. ‘‘ Don’t people pay in 
these parts, then ? ”’ she asked. 

‘“‘ Only as a last resort. You see, most of the people 
have nothing with which to pay. In that case, if 
they want anything badly enough they are forced to 
take it.” 

‘Is that why we are looking for this gold ? ” 

rT Partly. ” 

‘Why, partly ?” 

“If we find gold I shall naturally ‘teed that a 
small percentage shall come to me. I shall devote 
that to a fund for you. I have enough for my own 
needs, as you know, but it would be nice for you if 
you had a really good dot.” 

“Dot ? Don’t be silly, daddy. Why should I 
wart a dot ? I never intend to get married.” 

‘ That is because you are still young, and because 
you have not yet met THE man. One of these days 
you will want to leave me and flutter your wings.” 

“TIT won't. As if I would want to go off with any 
man! They are all rather sloppy, and most of them 
want to paw and kiss one.” 
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“Have you met any, Eve ?” 

“One or two at Cheltenham parties and ‘ do’s’ of 
that sort, but they didn’t get any change.” 

“ Wouldn’t you rather be dancing away in Bombay 
or Calcutta than roughing it up here with me ?”’ 

‘‘ What do you expect me to say, daddy ? ” 

“ T think I know.”’ 

‘“‘ Then,” she responded with an air of mock stern- 
ness, ‘‘ you are only fishing for compliments—and no 
man, who could leave out such things as you did from 
the stores list, is entitled to any compliments.” 

‘What have you discovered to be missing this 
time ?”’ asked Challenger, apprehensively. 

“Insect powder, darling. I am afraid that you 
must send a runner and order him to invest rather 
heavily in the products of Mr. Keating.”’ 

T like your pals, daddy,’’ Eve continued with a 
rueful smile, “‘ but I am not so sure that I care for 
some of their companions. I think it is mainly the 
chickens and dogs who carry around these interfering 
parasites. But I am not at all certain. I am putting 
everytuing and everyone under suspicion, not even 
excepting you, daddy.” 

“And,” she said, grinning with mischievous 
amusement, “‘it is no good wriggling there like a 
martyr. You had better go to your tent and investi- 
gate. When you have reported on the result, perhaps 
you will send that runner,”’ 
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TRANQUILLY and almost uneventfully, the months 
passed thus. 

The frontier regions almost belied their name, as 
with little incident beyond the occasional purloining 
of stores, Eve and Challenger wandered through the 
mountains of the tribal territories, diligently search- 
ing for strata that would give evidence of gold- 
bearing. 

Time and time again, during these months of more 
or less ceaseless movement, Challenger would apply 
his mercury and his cyanide tests to likely looking 
quartz, and often the preliminary assays would be 
accompanied by an exclamation. Invariably, how- 
ever, when further experiments were conducted in 
the portable laboratory, there came the realisation 
that although gold was undoubtedly present, it was 
not there in workable and economic quantities. 

As for the warlike peoples with whom he had cast 
his lot, they gave him free passage and sanctuary. 

His motives in thus coming freely among them 
without escort might be freely discussed in tribal 
jirga, but always did the word go round that 
Challenger Sahib, the Parungi hakim who charged 
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no fees of those who were sick, and who, it was 
rumoured, was so learned that he could breathe life 
even into those who were dead, should pass un- 
hindered, and should be accorded the traditional 
hospitality of the Mussulman races. 

“Truly such a man is favoured of Allah,” the 
tribesmen would declare as they discussed the 
stranger within their gates, ‘‘ and for him to partake 
of our salt is an honour and a privilege.” 

And Eve, she thrilled with life. Already she had 
acquired more than a working knowledge of Pushtu. 
She had become nomad, with Cheltenham and its 
conventional restrictions some hazy impossibility in 
the shadowy, unbelievable vistas of the past. 

She rode the hill ponies with a daring and an 
abandon which gave Dost Mohammed many an 
unhappy moment. She learned to shoot with a 
precision which was at once the wonder and delight 
of the hawk-eyed tribesmen. 

Indeed, so completely did she assimilate the 
frontier life, and to such a degree was her slim 
figure transformed by the semi-masculine garments 
which she habitually wore, that she was a frequent 
topic of conversation among the hill people. 

The uninitiated, surprised at the spectacle of a 
Feringhi figure flitting with such perfect sangfroid 
in areas where a white face is seen once in a century, 
would refer to the mysterious ‘‘ Chhotha Sahib,” in 
this instance, indicating the son of Challenger. 
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And the tribesmen would guffaw at the stranger, 
and explain that Eve was in reality a woman, and 
one who, as they explained in their spacious termin- 
ology, had never looked upon the face of a lover, 
and who was indeed the sprite of the mountain 
fastnesses. 

Eve, prosaic, full of the joy of living, and com- 
pletely immersed in what she styled ‘‘ The Mission,” 
smiled at the tribesmen, chatted to their women, 
made much of their children, and was completely 
unmindful of any impression which she might be 
creating. 

Actually, the tribesmen were weaving a romance 
around her, and she began to assume, in the tribal 
gossip which provided the hill folk’s one relaxation 
of the evenings, a place which transcended even that 
of the Colonel. 

Challenger and his habit of grubbing around un- 
interesting rocks, they frankly could not understand, 
but this they were prepared to dismiss with that airy 
gesture which is used to wave aside so much that is 
inexplicable in the ways of the Feringhi. 

But, with Eve it was different. She was no Mem- 
sahib of the Indian stations. She did not require a 
host of strange garments. She did not meander aim- 
lessly through the day, achieving nothing while the 
Sahib toiled at his desk and performed prodigies 
which would enervate a hundred babus. 

Neither did she desire to engage in that most 
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astonishing of all pastimes—that of dancing in the 
arms of men other than her husband—something 
which is beyond the understanding of all good 
Mussulmans. Moreover, she could speak and under- 
stand their bat. She did not shrink from their 
presence, and was frankly amusing to their women. 
Neither did she make the unutterable error of praising 
their children—something which can only induce ill- 
fortune and the inscrutable anger of Allah, the one 
God. 

Truth to tell, Challenger had early impressed 
upon his daughter the necessity of restraining her 
enthusiasm, when meeting the black-eyed offspring 
of the tribal folk. He had explained their super- 
stitions in this respect and she had never trans- 
gressed. 

Consequently, the tribesmen felt that they could 
understand her and, although she was undoubtedly 
_a Feringhi, this fact obtruded less and less. 

She could negotiate the mountain passes as well as 
they, she had an eye along the old-fashioned sights 
of a jezail which was unerring ; moreover, she was 
as learned as a Mullah in that she could comprehend 
the mysteries of the written word. She was fearless, 
as they had reason to know, and, what was{more 
important in their minds, she was impartial. 

More than once she had burst in upon a village 
to find the inhabitants engaged in heated and acri- 
monious argument. 
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And the villagers, in the knowledge of this trait, 
had put the issue to her judgment. 

At first Eve found this trust, which was liable 
suddenly to be thrust upon her, somewhat em- 
barrassing and unnerving, more especially as some 
of the judgments she was asked to propound were 
more worthy of a Solomon than a girl nearing her 
seventeenth year. 

She discovered, however, that if she relied upon 
her natural womanly intuition, and upon a slight 
sense of the dramatic more than the evidence placed 
before her, she had less difficulty in arriving at a 
decision. 

There was, for instance, the noteworthy case of 
the disputed goat. 

This was in the village of the Ghulam Khel, which, 
when she arrived, was on the point of a sanguinary 
encounter regarding the fate of Bilu. 

Bilu, unconcernedly nibbling at a pile of dried 
refuse, proclaimed himself as a goat of distinctive 
odour, and not one whit interested in the all- 
important question of his ownership. 

Mahammad Bux, a venerable fighter of eighty, 
swore by all that he held holy that Bilu was his, 
and that Nabhi Khan, who contested the claim, was 
nothing but a bragging upstart, a liar, and a would-be 
thief. 

Nabhi Khan, for his part, maintained that 
Mahammad Bux was a degenerate old scoundrel, 
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enfeebled of brain, who would go to any lengths 
to ease the passing of his declining years. 

As is usual in such cases the villagers took sides, 
and amazing was the babble which was born on the 
thin mountain air. 

When Eve arrived on the scene it resembled a war 
in embryo. Voices were raised, sticks were held in 
the air to emphasise an argument, the females of the 
contestants, in shrill, raucous tones gave tongue to 
innuendoes which were better left unsaid, and all 
seemed set fair for a demonstration of strength. 

The clattering occasioned by Eve’s entry caused 
the gesticulating crowds to pause, and then, as with 
one movement, all made toward her. 

The men salaamed and sought to state their case. 
The women, pushing the men to one side, laid hands 
upon her bridle, pawed at her knees and thighs, and 
shrilled with uplifted faces all that concerned Bilu 
and his ownership, and much more that was highly 
irrelevant. 

It took Eve some minutes to quell the babble, and 
fully to appreciate what was at stake; but, like the 
wise-head that she was becoming, she played for 
time. 

“You, Mahammad Bux,”’ she said, ‘‘ say that Bilu 
belongs to you ? ”’ 

“ Assuredly, Miss-sahib. He was born in my 
house and has been mine since that date.” 

** And you, Nabhi Khan ? ” 
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“ How is it possible. to believe what is said by one 
so enfeebled ? He does not remember the birth of 
his last-born, let alone a goat. Bilu is mine. I 
bought him for eight annas when he was but three 
weeks old, and he has dwelt in my house since then.”’ 

Eve knew full well that it was useless to appeal to 
the villagers. Already they were strong partisans—a 
fact which was likely severely to warp their memory 
of events. 

“ Here is Bilu,’”’ she said, addressing the villagers, 
“and he belongs to one of these two. 

“‘ Now, in an hour the sun will be over the hilltop, 
and then it is that goats and sheep and all others 
return from the pastures. 

“ Also, as you know, all goats require food and 
become hungry within the hour. 

“Now take Bilu to the hillside away from the 
pastures, and tether him where there is nothing to 
nibble, but rock. 

“Then, when the sun is over the hill, let him free 
and let none entice him. 

‘ Bilu, by going to the house of Mahammad Bux 
or Nabhi Khan will decide this point.”’ 

‘‘ Shahbash,’”’ roared the delighted hill folk. ‘‘ It 
shall be. Never before have we known a goat, which 
is senseless, decide a question of such moment. But, 
oh daughter of Suleiman, thou knowest that a goat 
thinks with its stomach, and by this means shall the 
truth prevail.” 
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That an outraged Bilu should later make a head- 
long entrance into the abode of Mahammad Bux was 
incidental. What really mattered was that Eve was 
accepted as something of an oracle. 

As for Challenger, while appreciative of Eve’s 
growing hold upon the imaginations of the tribes- 
men, and, to a degree, secretly amused, he became 
more and more immersed in his search for gold, 
more and more indifferent as to the locality in which 
he toured, and absolutely forgetful of the passing of 
time. 

The thousand and one assays which he conducted 
bolstered the belief that he would, eventually, find 
the precious metal in workable quantities. To the 
suggestion that he should have adhered to his original 
plans, and have returned to England at the expiration 
of his time-limit, there is no doubt that he would have 
given a firm and decided negative. 

But there was no one to advance the suggestion, 
least of all, Eve, who saw in the passing of each 
successive day nothing but the dawn of yet another 
adventure of the morrow. 

Dost Mohammed, it was, who sometimes spoke 
cautiously to the Colonel, and always when Eve was . 
out of earshot. 

For weeks, this astute retainer had been labouring 
under a growing sense of apprehension, and one 
which he was chary of voicing. 

Mile by mile, over a considerable period, the 
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Feringhi camp had been pushed along a line of hills 
in which Challenger was tolerably certain he would 
one day discover gold. 

He would point with enthusiasm to the formation 
of the strata, and proudly display to Dost Mohammed 
the progressively heartening results of the assays. 

And Dost Mohammed would grunt and sniff the 
air as would a mastiff who had definite reasons for 
suspicion. 

Dost Mohammed knew—and Challenger knew 
also, but was too deeply immersed in his mission to 
appreciate the seriousness of the situation—that they 
were gradually moving beyond the sphere of influence 
of those friendly disposed Khans, who had so un- 
stintingly given Challenger of their hospitality. He 
knew that each fresh encampment took them nearer 
to the territory of the Dalzais, a people who had a 
perpetual enmity with those beyond their borders, 
and who existed principally upon that which could 
be garnered from rapid, thrusting raids from their 
almost inaccessible hills. 

When the servant broached the subject, as he did 
with greater frequence with each successive march, 
he was chided by Challenger as being one who sought 
trouble from afar. 

The Colonel would dilate upon the regard upon 
which the tribal peoples in general held him, and 
upon the purity of the motives which kept him in 
their territories, 
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‘* My name,” said Challenger, ‘‘ has gone through- 
out the hills, and J am known as a hakim who will do 
his utmost to mend any man. Why should these 
people wish me ill? And, am I not endeavouring 
to discover gold in order that the pleasant luxuries, 
which you know exist in Hindustan, may be brought 
over the border that all may benefit. 

‘No, Dost Mohammed. These people know. 
Besides, what good would it do them if they raided 
the camp? I am no rich bania from Delhi or 
Lahore. I have no camels laden with the majestic 
beauties of the Orient. I have a few stores in tins 
which a Mussulman could not touch, and a quantity 
of dewai which, though expensive to purchase, 1s 
useless, except when it is administered by one with 
learning and knowledge.” 

But Dost Mohammed was sceptical. He had 
good reason to be. His elder brother had been 
slain by the Dalzais in one of their successful 
raids, and family savings had been carried away. 
The brother had been found, terribly mutilated— 
and he was no rich bania but a poor, hard-working 
peasant. 

Dost Mohammed returned to the attack. He con- 
sidered it to be his duty. 

‘* Sahib,’”’ he expostulated, eyes glittering earnestly, 
“ the Dalzai log are bad. They have no scruples, and 
they are bad named, even amongst the frontier 
peoples. They are low-born. They are ingrates. 
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They come of mountain-bred stock which has inter- 
married, and way back in the ages they were—well, 
they were anything but Mussulmans. Now they ape 
the followers of the Prophet, but there is no good in 
them. They are rats—mountain rats, and difficult 
to dislodge. There is but one pathway to their fast-. 
nesses, and that through a gorge where the path 
narrows so that a camel cannot pass. But for that 
they would not be there, for they are cowards. And, 
like all cowards, they are bestial. Were they to meet 
my people in actual combat, instead like rats sneaking 
across the landscape in the shadows of the night, we 
could perhaps forgive them—when they were dead. 
But they are pariahs, jackals, and Emir Din, their 
self-styled Khan, is one who has crawled from the 
garbage heap. It is said that he is a gross, pock- 
marked man, with the lowly tastes of the serpent. 
He sits upon his hilltops, but never leads his men 
upon their expeditions. It is also said that he has 
difficulties in maintaining his supplies, for the Dalzais 
do not embark upon warlike adventures with relish. 
Some of those whom we have captured have borne 
the marks of the whip. Emir Din, they say, whips 
them forth, and then whips them again when they 
return, no matter how heavy and profitable their 
loot.” 

Then why do they return ?”’ 

‘ Sahib, for a man of no spirit, which is the lesser 
evil, the whip or death ? Assuredly they would die 
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unless they returned—and they would not reach 
their jehenna by a painless and easy route. Sahib, 
we regard these creatures as vermin.” 

“But, Dost Mohammed, you keep hinting at 
danger, and I know that you maintain a watchful 
eye on the Miss-sahib—but do you think your good 
friends the Wazir Khels, the Wala Khels, and all 
those others through whose villages we have passed, 
would allow anything to happen to us ? ” 

“Sahib, these khala-log appear as does the 
vulture from out of clear skies. They devour 
and they depart. Who has seen a dead vulture ? 
Who sees a Dalzai except through the glazing eyes 
of death ?”’ 

“And you really think that we are approaching 
too near to these delightful ruffians ? ” 

‘Sahib, each two or three days your honour en- 
camps. You strike the rock with your hammer, and 
you disappear into your chhotha tambu for the space 
of a day while you play with the bottles, and sing 
and swear alternately.”’ 

“ Dost Mohammed ! ”’ 

“ Sahib, I speak not in jest. Sometimes you sing 
the Feringhi songs—songs such as the soldier log sing 
when they are on the march—and sometimes you 
utter words such as the soldiers use when they 
appraid a garri-wallah, or speak of their havildars 
or naiks. Then you peer at the hills through your 
glasses and you say, ‘ Dost Mohammed, we will try 
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that spot over there.’ Always is that spot some miles 
nearer the Dalzai.”’ 

“‘ Dost Mohammed, you have not seen the assays. 
You have not seen the gold sparkling as the particles 
have become attached to the mercury. And it is get- 
ting better and better, and I feel that I am going to 
strike. Gold, you know, Dost Mohammed, gold!” 

“Of. what use are trinklets to those who pass 
beyond ?”’ responded the man, with that air of 
disdain assumed by the valued Oriental retainer. 
‘Sahib, gold does not mean everything.”’ 

‘“‘ But it means much more than you think, Dost 
Mohammed. It does not mean only trinkets for the 
women—anklets, ornaments for the nose and for the 
bosom. It means much more. For gold one can 
buy silver rupees, and with rupees, one can buy——’”’ 

‘“‘ Sahib, you are our father and mother, and you 
are favoured of Allah. You have learning and under- 
standing, and you are a badshah in your own land. 
Does not your honour dwell at Buckingham Gate ? 
That, so a Peshawar babu informed me, is the gate 
to the palace of the great King. Verily, you live in 
the shadow of the mighty, and it is not for one whom 
you have befriended, and for one so lowly to criticise 
the learned thoughts of your honour. Yet, Sahib, I 
feel an air of mistrust. The Dalzai are bad. We 
should not approach nearer.” 

‘But I cannot give up now. I tell you that each 
march brings a more promising assay.’’ 
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“‘ Sahib, let me send for some of the men of my 
village.”’ 

“Won’t a covering party or an escort make it 
appear that we have something of value.to guard ? 
Don’t you think that if we are observed from those 
hills, as you say we are, that it is better that the party 
should be small and insignificant ? Even a vulture 
does not move until it smells its meal. As we are at 
present we hardly constitute a meal.”’ 

“Tt would be better, Sahib, if we had a few stal- 
warts around us. Those who attend the mules and 
the camp hangers-on, they are hardly fighting men— 
and we may need fighters.” 

‘* But these men will require payment.” 

‘Sahib,”’ replied Dost Mohammed with dignity, 
‘if your servant calls, these men will come. Be- 
sides,’’ he added as an afterthought, “‘ there is none 
in my village who would not give all he possesses to 
exterminate a Dalzai.”’ 

“ As you wish, Dost Mohammed. As you wish, 
but don’t call an army together.” 

“An army would not come at the bidding of Dost 
Mohammed,” the Pathan replied with a smile, “ but 
I think it would gather if the Miss-sahib gave the 
call.” 

_ “What nonsense you talk sometimes, don’t you, 
Dost Mohammed ? Why this element of flattery ? 
Is there something else that you want ?”’ 

“ That was not flattery, Sahib. The Miss-sahib is 
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well-beloved of my people, and they weave stories 
around her. Already there are those who recall the 
legends of old, and one in particular, which tells of 
a white rani with the courage of a man, a great 
warrior who can shoot and ride as does the Miss- 
sahib, who shall come from over the hills, and with 
amazing valour that shall put the very men to shame, 
shall lead the people to victory, and to the riches 
which come with victory.” 

“The village ancients tell these stories around the 
evening fires. They have told them for centuries.” 

“Not only the greybeards are now saying this, 
Sahib. Some of the younger men believe—and also 
some of the women—especially the women.”’ 

“And you, Dost Mohammed,” broke in Chal- 
lenger with a friendly smile, ‘‘ you, of course, tell 
these foolish chatterers that the Miss-sahib is nought 
but a truant schoolgirl, the daughter of a Wilahti 
doctor, who is thoroughly enjoying herself in a 
shameful masquerade of masculinity, and who will 
shortly return across the water to the conventions 
of—yes, Buckingham Gate.”’ 

“It would be of no use, Sahib, for who can stop 
the prattling of women, especially when they have a 
grievance ? ” 

‘* And against whom is the grievance ? ”’ asked the 
Colonel, amusedly. 

‘Who but the men, Sahib? The women com- 
plain that they have little firing for their bread- 
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making, that they have to walk with pitchers long 
distances to the wells and the streams, that they 
have no ornaments like the women of Hind, and 
that frequently they and their children are hungry.” 

“‘ And the men ?”’ 

“They growl in their beards and sometimes beat 
the women. More often they point to the barren 
rocks and say, ‘ Go false one. Go and wed the hill- 
side and have its cold clasp for bedmate.’ ”’ 

‘Do the women go ?”’ 

‘Sahib, the ways of women are beyond under- 
standing. Sometimes they go and wail until their 
menfolk drag them back because of the laughter of 
the villagers. Sometimes they tear the garments that 
they despise, and beat their breasts. Often they sulk, 
and the man goes hungry at the evening meal.”’ 

‘“‘ Eve—the Miss-sahib, does she know of all this ?”’ 

“No, Sahib, she knows nothing of the stories that 
are told. Yet, you yourself, Sahib, have observed 
the manner in which the people pay her deference— 
how they receive her in the villages, and how they 
appeal to her when there is a dispute.”’ 

‘“‘T have seen, but the interpretation that I have 
placed on such events has been different. By the 
way, Dost Mohammied, where is the Miss-sahib 
now ?” 

“* She is riding Gharial.”’ 

Into Challenger’s voice came a note of alarm. 


“‘ Gharial!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ Gharial. The Miss- 
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sahib is not to ride Gharial. It is as much as I can 
do to hold her.” 

“ Gharial and the Miss-sahib seem to get along 
very well together, Sahib. Both are fearless, both 
are young, and they both entertain an amazing light- 
ness of heart.”’ 

The Colonel, however, refused to be comforted. 

‘‘ Gharial is too much for her when riding over 

these hills,’’ he grumbled. ‘‘ The mare is too skittish 
for such work. IJ was wrong even to have bought her. 
I had no idea that the Miss-sahib rode her.”’ 
- “There is no need to be alarmed, Sahib. The 
mare, though fretful and skittish is yet sure of foot. 
Those dainty feet are placed with circumspection for 
all her air of devilry and bravado. Gbharial, she is a 
real woman.” 

“But, Dost Mohammed, the hour is even now 
late. Dusk is here, and in these mountains, as you 
know, darkness comes quickly. The Miss-sahib 
should have returned before this.”’ 

“Perhaps she has been detained in one of the 
villages, Sahib. She has been later than this before, 
and all has been well.” 

“Take my glasses,’ the Colonel commanded, a 
nervous excitability in his voice. ‘‘ Your eyes are 
sharper than mine in this half light. Perhaps you 
will be able to see.”’ 

Dost Mohammed rose from the semi-sitting posi- 
tion, in which he had conducted his part of the 
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conversation, took the proffered binoculars, and made 
for a near-by knoll. 

From there, with Challenger agitatedly prompting 
at his elbow, he scanned the rugged countryside. 

Focussing the lenses on the terrain in the direction 
in which he knew Eve must come, Dost Mohammed 
swept the distance as only a trained observer could. 
Far away he discerned villagers trudging wearily 
homeward in the fast gathering gloom. There were 
those, also, who were belatedly rounding up cattle. 
Of signs of a rider on horseback, however, there 
were none. 

For half a mile ahead of the position which he and 
Challenger occupied, there was an undulating plateau. 
Beyond that the country dipped, until it fell away 
precipitously to a valley below. Eve, as Dost 
Mohammed was aware, had traversed the valley in 
order to visit a village upon the mountainside, some 
four miles away. Consequently, as he gazed through 
the glasses, much of the ground over which the rider 
would come was hidden from his view. Soldiers 
would call it “‘ dead ground.”’ 

He commenced to walk in the direction of the 
valley, Challenger falling into step beside him. 

Now and again he would pause, and raise the 
field-glasses to his eyes. Each time that he did so 
vision was more difficult. The tropical dusk was 
fast giving way to the blackness of an Asiatic night. 

Once, during the relatively short journey across 
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the plateau, Dost Mohammed halted and raised a 
hand of silence. 

He stood listening, all senses keenly alert. Then 
he knelt, and placed his head to the ground. 

“It is difficult,”’ he said, ‘‘ because of the nature 
of the ground. When we reach the edge of the 
plateau it will be easier, for from there sounds will 
rise. I think, however, that I hear the footfalls of 
Gharial.”’ 

‘Pray Heaven that you do,” replied Challenger, 
fervently. ‘“‘ It is a most dangerous path by which 
the Miss-sahib must come.” 

‘“‘ Gharial will make light of the dangers,” said 
Dost Mohammed, soothingly, but with an assump- 
tion of content which he was far from feeling. 

A hundred, two hundred, three hundred yards the 
men marched in silence. A warning “ Hist’ from 
his companion, warned Challenger that they were at 
the edge of the plateau. 

There Dost Mohammed fell flat upon his face, 
and, edging forward, listened for sounds from the 
Khud below. 

Challenger, by his side, waited anxiously for news. 

It was fortunate for Challenger that he peered 
steadily into the distance. Had he glanced at the 
Pathan, fuel would have been added to the fire of 
his fears. 

“There are the footsteps of Gharial,’’ said the 
servant, at length, “ and she comes gradually nearer. 
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But there are other sounds which come curiously on 
this night air. Maybe there are some goats down 
there which have foolishly strayed.”’ 

“‘ Call down,’”’ commanded Challenger, the man’s 
ill-ease communicating itself to him. ‘‘ Call down 
to the Miss-sahib, so as to give her direction, and let 
her know that we are waiting for her.”’ 

Dost Mohammed let forth a hillman’s high- 
pitched shout, using his hands as a megaphone, in 
order the more easily to send the sounds downward. 

There was no answer to the call. 

‘‘ Again,”” prompted Challenger, a note of acute 
alarm creeping into his tone. 

“ Oi-oi-ya—Oi-oi-ya—O'1-oi-ya.”’ 

The rising and falling cadencies of the hill call, 
set in a piercing minor key, split the silence of the 
still mountain air. 

‘ Oi-oi-ya — Ol-oi-ya — O1-oi-ya.”” The veins 
standing out in his neck with the violence of his 
efforts. 

There was a silence for two, three, four seconds, 
and then, faintly, from well down in the valley came 
an answering hail. It was set in a high treble. 

“Thank God,’’ muttered Challenger. “It is 
she.” . 

Dost Mohammed, still listening intently, made no 
comment. 

‘‘ Sahib,” he said at last, after a silence which 
Challenger had found irksome, ‘I think that we 
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should descend in order to show the Miss-sahib 
the way.” 

He spoke with a restrained air of excitement, and 
with an inflection which betokened urgency. 

“‘ Perhaps,”’ he continued, ‘‘ it would be better if 
the Sahib returned to the camp and called together 
the rest. I can descend more quickly if I go alone. 
I am accustomed to the hills and to the darkness.” 

“Do you think there is any danger ? ’’ Challenger 
queried, fear stabbing at his heart. 

‘“‘T cannot say, Sahib. But it is curious—those 
sounds. If they are goats they are hobbled—and 
who would hobble goats on a hillside such as that ? ”’ 

‘Very well, Dost Mohammed. You go first, and I 
will bring the others—with lanterns.” 

‘* And Sahib, bring your guns.”’ 

Dost Mohammed disappeared from view in the 
blacker darkness of the Khudside. Challenger 
turned in his tracks and made hurriedly for the 
camp. 

Both had traversed but a few steps, when an eerie, 
long-drawn-out scream came from the valley. 

Challenger, his every nerve a-quiver, stood rooted 
to the spot. 

It was a scream of dire portent. Frankly, he was 
afraid. He listened, as men force themselves to listen 
in moments of great stress. 

There came from the valley confused shouts and 
murmurings. His girl was undoubtedly in distress, 
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And then again, the unmistakable voice of Eve— 
a cry of ‘ Daddy-y-y,” suddenly clipped. Then 
silence—except for the sounds of galloping 
hoofs. 

Challenger rushed agitatedly to the Khudside. 

‘“ Dost Mohammed !”’ he called, a curious dryness 
in his throat. ‘‘ Dost Mohammed !”’ 

The valley gave but a mysterious, heart-clogging 
silence. No sound came from the distance, and no 
reply was vouchsafed by Dost Mohammed. Yet, by 
that time, the Pathan could have been no more than 
a few hundred yards down the hillside, and was 
certain to have heard Challenger’s appeal—unless, 
of course, something had befallen him, also. 

Challenger made to hurl himself in the footsteps 
of his servant. He took a few, quick, precipitate 
strides which were his undoing. No hillman would 
have been so foolish. He fell, headlong, a distance 
of twenty or more feet, knocking the breath from his 
body. 

He pulled himself together with a groan, in the 
angry realisation that he was no longer of an age 
when he could lightly essay the descent of unknown 
mountain sides in a blackness which was almost 
abysmal. 

He must return to the camp and obtain the assist- _ 
ance of those more accustomed to the rough, wild 
ways of the frontier. 

. Once again, however, he called. 
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With all his strength he shouted his daughter’s 
name. | 

With a great intaking of breath he hurled that of 
Dost Mohammed into the chasm below. 

An aggravating, mystifying silence was his only 
response. 

With heavy footsteps, and with a heavier heart, he 
crawled painfully upward to the plateau, and, with 
what haste he could, hurried in the direction of the 
distant lights of his encampment. 
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Wuen Eve set off on her morning expedition she 
entertained no thought of worry in her small head. 

Gharial neighed when she saw her approaching, 
raised her velvet nostrils to sniff the air, and rose 
pawing, as if in delighted anticipation of the pleasures 
of the day which were to come. Then being a woman, 
she turned savagely upon old Balu, who staked along- 
side. She showed him her teeth, and then removed 
a few hairs from his sparse mane. 

Balu backed and gazed upon the young mare with 
a jaundiced eye. Had she been a gelding he would 
have countered indignity with indignity. A hoof, 
deftly planted under the ribs, would have induced 
some respect for his years, and for the scars plenti- 
fully distributed over his tough old hide. 

Gharial, with one greying hair attaching to her 
nostrils, desisted in her unwelcome attentions, and 
turned with a whinny to the approaching Eve. Her 
great eyes radiated innocence. 

Eve, however, had observed the wayward conduct 
of the mare. 

‘Oh, you wicked creature, just look what you have 
done to poor old Balu.”’ 
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Eve deliberately turned her back upon the prancing 
mare, and rubbed Balu between the ears. He loved 
that soft, caressing action, and trembled with ecstasy. 
He was more accustomed to gibes and hard knocks 
than such gentle, pleasurable treatment, and it found 
a direct response in his hoary old heart. 

Eve, still disdainful of the young mare, brought 
some sweet ghur from her pocket, and allowed Balu 
to bury his muzzle in her hand while he dribbled and 
fussed over the appetising morsels. 

Gharial, with a keen eye on the favours being 
bestowed, and jealous of undivided attentions, 
whinnied softly. 

Eve’s only response to the overture was to produce 
more ghur from her pocket, further to regale the 
delighted Balu. 

Gharial, pounding the ground in her excitement, 
whinnied again. She pushed her soft muzzle under 
the arm of her mistress, and, with a nestling action 
literally forced her presence upon the amused Eve. 

“Oh, you wicked thing,” gurgled the girl in the 
gruffest voice which she could assume. “ Do you 
think that you deserve any ghur ?”’ 

The mare whinnied yet again. She gazed intently 
with that liquid expression of beatitude and adoration, 
which all animals can assume in their contact with 
humans. 

Eve looked straight at the mare, and, with a short, 
happy laugh, capitulated. 
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“You know that you don’t deserve any, you 
rascal,” she said, as she lightly played with the mare’s 
tiny ears. ‘‘ Yet you shall have some if you promise to 
be good.” 

And Balu, with two long lines of saliva descending 
from each side of his mouth, watched, with undis- 
guised disdain, the ingrate being fondled and fed 
with the dark, sticky substance. 

Eve was a natural rider. After she had cantered 
lightly to the edge of the plateau she gave the mare 
plenty of rein and sat well back in the saddle. 
Gharial, picking her steps daintily, negotiated the 
steep hillside with ease. 

Below, in the valley, on the gritty sand which ran 
alongside what, in the rainy season was a roaring 
torrent, and which now was nothing more than 
an insignificant rivulet, Gharial took advantage of the 
situation, and with many a preliminary bucketing, 
fought for her head and for the long, hard-stretching 
gallop in which she delighted. 

Eve’s purpose was to visit a village some eleven 
miles distant, where she had business of a feminine 
character with one of the old dowagers. 

The old lady had extracted a promise on a previous 
visit. Eve must return and tell her more of the 
marvels of life beyond the kala pani. 

The hill women, so the girl discovered, never 
ceased to be interested in this phase of life, and would 
exclaim in astonishment and incredulity at the matter- 
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of-fact stories which Eve would retail. In the illus- 
trations of the newspapers and periodicals, which 
occasionally found their way to the camp via the 
runners who kept replenished the supply of stores, 
they expressed unbounded amazement. In the most 
ordinary events of everyday Western life they 
demanded augmentation, and an amount of detail 
which, even Eve, sometimes found exhausting. 

. There was, for instance, a picture of the Queen 
leaving a huge building at which she had performed 
the opening ceremony. 

In the foreground of this was an immense motor 
car—a vehicle which none of the ladies had ever seen. 
There were to be seen troops at the present, a vista 
of women in nurses’ uniforms, the facade of an im- 
posing structure and, in one corner, prominently 
displayed, the bell-shaped amplifier of a loud 
speaker. 

In none of these things did the village women 
appear interested. They desired to know the nature 
of the garments which Her Majesty wore, how they 
were donned, how they were fastened, and, above all, 
their probable cost. 

The rough estimates which Eve made, when inter- 
preted in rupees, caused the women to raise their 
hands in astonishment, and to exclaim: “ La la! 
Why, a coat costs more than a thoroughbred mare, 
and the whole—why, it would clothe an entire village 
from one lifetime to the next.” 
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The women desired to know also of the home life 
of the women of the West. 

They glanced at each other and giggled, shame- 
lessly, when Eve informed them that the women 
habitually went forth with their faces free to the air, 
and unveiled. 

Here Eve told them of English marriage customs. 
She described how the bride entered the church, 
virginally arrayed in white from head to foot, her 
features hidden from the multitude by her draperies. 
She explained how the bride left, smiling, leaning on 
the arm of her husband, with veil uplifted, that all 
might see her. And the women “ La-lahed,’’ and 
chattered, and made outrageously personal sugges- 
tions one to the other. 

“ But,” they asked, still slightly unbelieving, “‘ why 
is it that there are so many unmarried women in this 
strange land from which you have come ? ”’ 

Eve was slightly puzzled by the query until 
another explained by pointing to a picture of an 
Oxford Street shopping scene. 

“Oh,” she laughed, “they are not all un- 
married women. Most of them are there because 
it is London’s principal bazaar, and they are busily 
engaged spending their husband’s money.” 

The thought intrigued the women. 

“And are they allowed to spend what they 
like?” 

“ Many of them certainly do.” 
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“Oh, la-la. And those who serve in the bazaar, 
are they men or are they women ? ”’ 

“Sometimes men and sometimes women, and 
sometimes both.” 

‘And the women—those in the picture—they 
always elect to be served by the men ?”’ 

“No, depraved one,’’ smiled patient Eve. ‘‘ That 
distinction never enters their thoughts.” 

‘“‘ But do the Sahibs object ? ”’ 

‘They sometimes raise objections regarding the 
amount of money which is spent.” 

“No, not that so much,” exclaimed several of the 
women in chorus. ‘“‘ Do not the Sahibs object be- 
cause their wives are served by men?” 

“Why should they, foolish one? Our men do 
not career around the countryside capturing those 
womenfolk whose comeliness pleases their eye.” 

“No?” said the women, with an evident air of 
approval. 

“No, of course not. Ifa man did that he would 
be locked up, as in an Islamic country.” 

“And he would have to pay the police-log how 
many rupees in order to get free ?”’ 

“If he offered the rupees to the police he would 
go to prison for a longer time. The police would tell 
the judge-sahib that they had been offered money.” 

* The police-log would not take the money ¢ ” 

Eve gave a despairing smile. ‘‘ Of course they 
would not,”’ she emphasised. ‘‘ The police get good 
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and regular pay, and it is not necessary for them to 
accept bribes. If they were to do so, they would 
be court-martialed or something, and dismissed.” 

“Oh, la-la. Verily this Wilaht is a good though 
strange land.”’ 

When on visits to the villages—gossiping expedi- 
tions, her father called them—Eve invariably took 
with her a quantity of tea. 

It was necessary, so she found, to drink numerous 
cups of the beverage while being entertained by the 
tribal belles. And the tribespeople partake of tea 
which is not of the best leaf. Delicate Western 
palates often find the concoction extremely trying. 

Eve found that providing tea as a gift, she was not 
only making a friendly gesture, which delighted the 
hearts of the tribal women, but that she was institut- 
ing an insurance against the corrosive action of tannin. 

On this particular afternoon, the brewer of tea 
had entertained Eve before. She had learned of 
some of the girl’s likes and dislikes. Consequently, 
she was only too ready to display her art, more 
especialiy as she observed the other village ladies 
studiously taking mental notes. Tea was in high 
favour at this session, and the hours slipped by 
pleasantly and quickly. 

When Eve glanced at her wrist-watch, she rose 
with a start. The time had flown all too rapidly— 
and she had a long journey before her. The women 
crowded round her, solicitously. They exhorted her 
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to hurry, reminding her how quickly the darkness 
came upon those who had to traverse the valley once 
the sun had passed beyond the edge of the hills. 

Eve, confident in the ability of Gharial to find 
her way home expeditiously and safely, waved a 
cheery good-bye. She replied in kind to the many 
salaams and good wishes, and set out smilingly with 
a light heart upon the homeward journey. 

Despite the lateness of the hour she was not in 
the least perturbed. She did not make the mistake 
of trying to push Gharial. That very determined 
lady, she reflected, was sufficiently anxious to return 
to the horse lines, where good fodder awaited her, 
not to tarry by the wayside. 

Besides, in a difficult, practically unknown hill 
country, it is unwise to harry a horse, except in the 
last extremity. In perilous, broken country, a hill- 
bred pony knows more of its task than the rider. 
Although one can assist on occasion, it is usually 
better to leave much to the sagacity and cautious 
instincts of the horse. 

Eve was well aware of this. 

She was pleased to notice, nevertheless, that not- 
withstanding her seeming caution, Gharial made 
extraordinarily good progress. On the whole, Eve 
remained well content. 

Once the mare shied, but Eve spoke gently and 
reassuringly. Soothed by the words, the horse con- 
tinued on her way, sedately. 
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Gharial, however, frequently pricked her tiny 
ears. The girl saw quite plainly that something was 
worrying her mount. 

Several times the mare raised her muzzle to the 
breeze. 

She had not only heard; she had scented some- 
thing. The girl began to feel a trifle uneasy. 

As she well knew, there was the possibility of 
meeting leopard on the hillsides. Shrieking jackals 
were bound to appear, and she could not rule out 
the possibility of wolves. It was unnerving. 

As she proceeded, therefore, Eve listened intently 
and, as far as the fast-gathering dusk would allow 
her, maintained a sharp look-out over the country- 
side. 

It was not that she was frightened, although her 
nerves tingled with a very understandable sense of 
apprehension. 

After all she was but a young girl in a very strange 
land, with several miles of mountainous and un- 
inhabited terrain to travel before she reached the 
shelter of the encampment. Moreover, it was now 
becoming increasingly obvious that several of those 
miles would have to be accomplished in the dark— 
and without a lantern. 

This thought, which came upon her suddenly, 
certainly did introduce an element of fear in Eve’s 
thoughts, for darkness and lamps and the Eastern 
hillsides all indicated one thing, viz., snakes. 
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Eve had a natural horror of reptiles and, so far, 
she had been fortunate. Since she landed at Bombay 
she had seen remarkably few of these nauseating 
creatures. Nevertheless, she was conversant with 
the fact that they abounded. 

Early upon their Eastern travels Challenger had 
enforced a strict rule. Except when in Bombay 
itself, Challenger had insisted that Eve should be 
accompanied on her night travels, and that the 
escorting servant should invariably be provided with 
a stick and a hurricane lamp. 

Snakes will not face the light of a swinging lamp. 

When marching over the hill roads, in the circle 
of light thrown by a lamp, Eve had discerned in 
the dust the traces left by rapidly departing snakes. 

On occasion, also, she had actually seen the deadly 
cobra with its fangs which shot forth and retracted 
with the rapidity of forked lightning. The sight had 
filled her with a nameless horror. She had heard of 
kraits, those venomous little snakes with yellow 
markings on their black bodies, whose venom is 
more potent than that imparted by the cobra. And 
she had heard the rustle of the great grass snakes, 
terrifying in appearance, but relatively harmless. 

Now in the gloom she had no lamp. To add to 
her discomfiture, she found that she had only a 
general idea of her direction. Wa£ith every passing 
minute it became definitely more difficult to peer 
through the dimness of the night. More and more 
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had she to rely upon the homing instincts of the 
intelligent Gharial. 

As Eve emerged from a dry nullah bed she felt 
more comforted. She had recognised it as a land- 
mark, and she knew that she was within two com- 
paratively short miles of the encampment. 

Now, however, it was the mare who was displaying 
signs of distress. She whinnied nervously and shook 
her head, rattling the snaffle metallically. 

The mare whinnied again, and faltered in her 
stride. 

Eve, all senses keenly on the alert, imagined for 
a moment that she heard a slight movement to her 
left. Nervously she pressed the mare forward. 

Over the next half-mile she was kept continuously 
on tenter-hooks by an impression, never satisfactorily 
eradicated, that there were occasional noises from 
the darkness. She was almost tempted to believe 
that these sounds were keeping pace with her. 

Gharial also continued to display evidences of 
there being something untoward. 

Yet, whenever Eve halted the mare and listened, 
a complete, overbearing silence was upon everything. 

It was irritating, and it was nervously exhausting, 
for in the blackness of an Oriental night the imagina- 
tion is ever active, and is creative of weird phantasies. 
It is apt to play tricks. 

The girl, as her senses progressively reacted to 
the atmosphere of danger, had several times forcibly 
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to control an almost intolerable urge to shake Gharial 
into a blind, headlong gallop. 

A mile and a half away, perhaps no more than 
eight hundred yards as the crow would fly, was 
camp, and the sense of security and comfort which 
it radiated. The allurement of the camp was in- 
tensified by comparison with the prickly, feverish, 
disconcerting suspicion that there was something 
beyond there in the impenetrable blackness that was 
not as it should be. That something was frightening 
and menacing. 

Away in the distance, upwards, beyond the rise 
which she had yet to negotiate, and upon the small 
plateau upon which the camp was situated, Eve 
thought she could make out a faint stirring. 

There was something vastly comforting in the 
thought that above, and not so very far away, were 
those who were anxiously awaiting her, and prepared 
to accord her a more than ordinary welcome. 

As she rode, there came upon the night air the 
unmistakable hillman’s call—the cry of Dost 
Mohammed. 

 Oj-oi-ya,” it came. “ Oi-ol-ya.” 

She wondered, were she to reply, whether her 
voice would travel the intervening distance. 

Once again came the call. 

 Oj-oi-ya. Ol-oi-ya.”’ 

She raised her head and breathed a deep breath. 


She would answer. 
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A shadow loomed up in front of Gharial. The 
animal faltered. 

Eve experienced a choking sensation of fear. The 
cry upon her lips was stifled. 

A hand was thrust forward and caught the bridle. 
Gharial snorted, and sought, indignantly, to throw 
up her head; but the bit was twisted cruelly, and 
she was helpless. 

Eve started, but she retained her presence of mind. 
She raised her whip and brought it down with all 
her force upon the arresting arm. 

She knew that the intruder, had he been well 
disposed, would have spoken before taking so un- 
warrantable a liberty. 

A snarl came from the darkness and the arm was 
hurriedly withdrawn. Gharial snatched her head 
and swerved violently. The action would have 
unseated a less experienced rider. As the mare 
wheeled, her haunches struck the stranger a heavy 
blow. He was caught off his balance and he fell to 
the ground. 

A prancing hoof came down with deadly force 
upon his middle. 

It completed his discomfiture. The man groaned 
in his agony, for the blow had fallen upon his 
spleen. In the case of a European, the victim would 
have been winded. In the present instance, the 
results were much more serious. The man knew, 
even as he rolled away from those dancing, deadly 
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feet, that his spleen had been ruptured. A few 
hours of progressively increasing agony and he 
would be in the shadow of death. 

Eve, unaware of the vengeance which had been 
wrought by the nervous Gharial, and cognisant only 
of the fact that this mysterious and unwanted 
stranger had been forced to the ground, sought to 
make the most of the circumstances, and make good 
her escape. 

Notwithstanding the dangerous character of the 
country, she must contrive to gallop for some of the 
remaining distance. Gharial, sure-footed and nimble, 
must pit her protective instincts against the blackness 
and the pitfalls of the night. 

She pressed home her knees and brought up her 
heels with a sharp, determined motion. 

Gharial, indignant and surprised, hesitated for a 
second before obeying this imperative signal. She 
was unaccustomed to such treatment and showed 
her displeasure. She put back her ears and plunged 
forward. 

One second’s hesitation ! 

Long afterwards Eve thought of that moment. 

In that brief period came dense, impenetrable 
blackness. 

A cloth, foul and evil-smelling, was flung over 
her head. 

Eve dropped her reins and whip. With both 
hands she tore frenziedly at the nauseous thing. 
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For one brief moment her face was free. She 
screamed and called agonisingly in her distress. 
Then the enmeshing folds of the cloth were over 
her again. 

Hands descended upon her. An arm was placed 
around her waist. She was lifted from the back of 
the mare, and bony hands at each of her elbows 
supported her as she was placed upon the ground. 

A voice came to her, oily and unpleasant. 

‘“‘ Ah, great one,” it said, in a dialect which she 
found difficulty in comprehending, “it is I, Bakri 
—captain of the inner guard of the Khan of Dalzai.”’ 

Eve, trembling in the grasp of the men, sought 
to reply. Her voice came muffled through the folds 
of the cloth. She asked: ‘“‘ What would you have 
of me?” 

A low laugh was the answer. 

‘Tell me, what is the meaning of this outrage ? ”’ 
she demanded with some return of spirit, for that 
evil chuckle angered her. 

“The Khan—so immense in his strength, so 
bountiful with his curses—he who can order that 
which means life or death—he has commanded your 
presence,’ came the voice. 

Eve, as she took in the purport of the dread 
words, felt a faintness overtake her, but she fought 
back. 

“What can he want with me?” she asked, as 
frigidly as her circumstances would allow. 
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“Great One, I know not. But it is a matter of 
some importance, for he was fearful in his im- 
precations. I left in the knowledge that the worst 
would befall me were I to fail in this mission. 

‘* And you see,”’ went on the oily voice, unctuously, 
‘“‘T have not failed.” 

Beneath the shroud that enveloped her, Eve bit 
her lips in order to restrain a cry. 

Had she but known, a sturdy Pathan figure was 
even then making its way, with infinite caution, 
down the far hillside. In the hand of Dost Moham- 
med there was a serviceable Pathan dagger—two- 
edged, and with a hilt cunningly fashioned. It lent 
itself as easily to an upward, cutting stroke to the 
entrails, as to a thrust or downward plunge. It was 
a weapon, forged originally in the bazaars of Damas- 
cus, which had opened the door for many departing 
souls during the centuries of its existence. 

Dost Mohammed, with fury in his heart, covered 
the ground with delicacy of a prowling leopard. 
As he made the difficult downward journey, not one 
stone was dislodged. Not a sound came to advertise 
his presence. 

He had a good inkling of what was afoot, and he 
was prepared to seek retribution and vengeance. 
Yet he had to proceed warily, for he had no know- 
ledge of the numbers down there in the valley. 
And wariness and caution meant time—valuable 
time. 
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Meanwhile, Eve was fighting a hard battle for 
self-control, 

‘What good can I do in Dalzai?”’ she asked 
at length, seeking to disguise the tremor in her 
voice. 

“Except that the command is there, I know 
nothing,’’ the voice replied. 

“ And,” it added, ‘“‘ the command was to hasten. 

‘“‘Come—we must begone. We will leave your 
mare, though she must be hobbled, and her head 
hooded. We can take no chances, for she might 
whinny. Undoubtedly, there are those not so far 
away who would seek to interfere with the desires 
of the Khan—if they could.” A facetious laugh 
followed. 

Eve felt more hands descend upon her, and again 
she was lifted. She found herself reclining in a 
hammock-like structure. Actually, it was a hill 
dhoolie, built somewhat roughly after the fashion of 
the sedan-chair. It was suspended by poles, which 
were borne by two mules. 

In this contrivance, still enmeshed in the evilness 
of the cloth which had originally enveloped her, she 
was carried swiftly away. 

The girl raged in her sense of impotence. 

There was little or nothing which she could do to 
meet the situation. She had been caught unawares, 
she had been overcome practically before she could 
utter a cry, and there had been no means of either 
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setting up an alarm or defending herself. She was 
helpless in the hands of her captors. 

Dost Mohammed, wriggling his way tortuously 
to the scene, had long since heard voices. His ears, 
keened by many years of active life in the hills, had 
already heard enough of intonation, if not of words, 
to know with whom he had to deal. He knew the 
customs of the Dalzai. 

He spat with anger as he visualised the scene. 

Around the central figures of the drama then 
being enacted there would be a protecting circle of 
Dalzai fighting men, each armed with a knife, and 
each prepared immediately to sink his weapon into 
anything that moved. The Dalzai fighters were of 
the kind that struck first and asked questions after- 
wards. They were not of the ilk that took chances. 

Circumspection had, therefore, to be his watch- 
word. 

As he moved, he had to listen, yet he crawled 
forward with amazing celerity. There was never a 
sound from the watchful enemy which he did not 
correctly interpret, and his heart was heavy within 


As he crept steadily onwards he cursed the 
caution which was imposed upon him. A single 
false move—and there would be a knife thrust from 
the darkness. For himself he did not greatly mind. 
A Pathan and a follower of the Prophet, he would 
have wished for nothing better than death met in 
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mortal combat. But his was a poignant realisation. 
He knew that the safety of Eve depended very 
largely upon his actions. 

Challenger Sahib, with all his learning, and with 
all the resources at his command, was of little avail 
in circumstances such as those that now presented 
themselves. 

These called for action on the part of one who 
could present guile for guile; one who could steal 
stealthily as would a cat upon an unsuspecting bird, 
and one who, above all, understood something of the 
mentality of the Dalzai. 

Dost Mohammed had plenty to occupy his 
thoughts. Very little of it was comforting. 

Had the situation not a large element of possible 
tragedy, he could have smiled at the thought of 
Challenger Sahib leading the camp servants to his 
aid down that difficult hillside. The noise, the 
stifled imprecations, the heavy breathing that would 
accompany the descent. There would be sound 
enough to scarify a whole army of Dalzai. 

Absolute silence of movement was imperative. 

When Challenger called to him when first they 
had sensed trouble in the valley, he had not answered 
for that very reason. If he had, his voice would 
have disclosed his position. As he was then already 
some distance down the hillside, keen ears would 
have picked up the sound, and the Dalzai would 
have known that assistance was even then on its way. 
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As Dost Mohammed approached the scene of the 
hold-up there came from high up on the hillside the 
unmistakable sounds of a Feringhi in movement. 
That was Challenger Sahib, afflicted by European 
footwear, and an eyesight that never was of much 
avail in the dark, informing anyone who cared to 
listen within a radius of miles, that he had fallen 
headlong over another rock. 

Ahead of him, Dost Mohammed could hear the 
stamping of hoofs. It was Gharial, hobbled and 
frightened, unwittingly confirming the Pathan’s un- 
erring sense of direction. 

He crept nearer and heard groans, strangely 
muffled and suppressed. 

He went forward even more stealthily. His out- 
stretched hand came into contact with a warm body. 
It quivered at the touch. 

There was a quick exploring movement—and the 
Pathan’s hand descended. The stifled moans ceased. 

Dost Mohammed had made easier the passing of 
he who had first intruded upon Eve. 

The man’s companions, realising the extent of his 
injuries, had left him to his fate. A clod of grass 
had been thrust into his mouth and forced well 
home to stifle his groans. The man was plucking 
at the last remnants of this when Dost Mohammed's 
avenging hand fell unceremoniously upon him. 

The Pathan had still to exercise caution. He had 
no idea of what was within the shadow of the near-by 
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rocks, or what devilry the Dalzais had in store for 
those who should display an inquisitiveness into 
their plans. 

A few more yards carefully covered, and Dost 
Mohammed rose to his feet. Notwithstanding the 
intenseness of the darkness, and the fact that foot- 
prints and other evidence of what had occurred 
were hidden from him, he had correctly summed up 
the situation. 

With a despairing heart he realised that he was 
too late immediately to effect the release of Eve. 
He knew, without being told, that she was being 
carried swiftly away toward the Dalzai mountains. 
The hoofs of the animals that conveyed the party 
would be cunningly padded with moss and lamb’s 
skin. There was little chance, therefore, of following 
in the wake of sounds. The Dalzai, fearful of battle, 
would slink along as silently as lizards. They would 
steal to their lair like the jackals that they were. 

Dost Mohammed raged, and he had more than 
sufficient reason for his bersek anger. 

Had Challenger Sahib but listened to his many 
warnings he had uttered, he would now have had 
with him sundry stalwarts from his village. 

Now, alone, he could do little. 

He swore a deep oath by the beard of his father. 
Both he and Challenger Sahib should be avenged. 

He, Dost Mohammed, proclaimed to the silent 
watches of the night, the birth of a blood feud. 
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He, who saw little hope for Eve, cursed the land 
of the Dalzai. He cursed its people, and he cursed 
its ruler. 

Above all, he cursed the futility of his position 
of the moment. 

Yet—and here his Moslem upbringing came 
strongly to the fore. There was the mighty hand 
of Allah. 

He spat with vehemence. 

He stood upright, absent-mindedly wiping his 
blood-stained knife upon the end of his turban. 

His head sank in meditation. 

“* Allah-ho-Akbar—God is Great,’’ he murmured. 

He was a humble human, supplicating in his 
distress. 

“ By the hoof of the Evil-One,”’ he soliloquised, 
“‘it may be that there is more in this than meets 
the eye of a lowly mortal. The curse of Sheitan 
be on the Dalzai. Maybe Eve Miss-sahib has been 
chosen. Maybe she will point the way to their 
undoing.” 

‘* Allah-ho-Akbar,”’ he cried into the darkness. 

Never before had he uttered the words with such 
reverence. 
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THE road from the pass to the palace of the Dalzai 
Khan wove in wondrous fashion over the side of the 
mountain. From the impregnable bottle-neck to 
the flattened clearing upon which the ruler of the 
Dalzais had his habitat, was a distance of nearly 
four miles, if one followed the dusty ribbon of road 
with its bends and its twists, and crazy wooden 
bridges over small ravines. With it was a note of 
squalor associated with the comings and goings of a 
cunning people. 

Yet, such was the altitude that had to be attained, 
that it was said that even an ancient jezail gun could 
command the pass from the verandah of the palace. 
The actual distance in a straight line could not be 
more than seven or eight hundred yards. 

To Eve, the journey had been as a nightmare. 

There was the unnatural swaying of the dhoolie 
into which she had been securely corded. There 
was the foulness of the atmosphere which she was 
condemned to breathe while shrouded in foul, evil- 
smelling wrappings. There was the uncanny silence 
of those who travelled with her—both man and 
beast—and there was an absolute inability to take 
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stock of her progress owing to the gyrations of their 
course, and the fact that she was virtually blindfolded. 

Then there was the strain attaching to the un- 
known—something nervously prostrating even in 
itself. 

The lack of clean air, the fatigue of the journey, 
and the long period without food, all took their toll. 

Shortly after dawn the dhoolie was halted. The 
enveloping covering was removed, and Eve was 
requested to alight upon the road. The party had 
come within the ramparts of the pass. When the 
girl’s feet touched the ground, she reeled. It required 
all her strength of mind to refrain from fainting. 

Her head throbbed with an intolerable pain, and 
her throat and mouth were dry and parched. The 
long hours during which she had been tied in the 
dhoolie had induced a sickening crampness in her 
limbs. 

Moreover, the change from the comparative dark- 
ness to the blinding light of an Eastern morning at 
an altitude of 11,000 feet, was devastating. 

As the covering was removed from her form she 
placed a hand to her eyes and throbbing forehead, 
and with difficulty withheld an exclamation of pain. 

Her feet conveyed no responsive impulse to her 
brain. They were as two stuffed stockings, bereft 
of feeling and of the power of concerted movement. 
She stumbled and would have fallen had not a rough 
arm caught her. 
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Dimly, around her, she heard shouting. There 
was acrowd. It was mocking and jeering. 

Hundreds of unkempt and unwashed had gathered 
on the road to welcome the kidnappers, and Eve’s 
involuntary stumble had been misconstrued. A 
craven race had come to the immediate and erroneous 
conclusion that her action was prompted by an all- 
engulfing fear. 

Even in her extremity this much was borne upon 
Eve, and despite the refusal of her limbs to obey 
her promptings, she gazed upon the rabble, fearlessly. 

She turned upon the leader of the gang—he whom 
she now discerned for the first time. 

“Captain of the Inner Guard,’ she mused, 
“was there ever such a poor-looking ruffian.”’ 

Indeed, the man presented a sorry spectacle. He 
was tall, yet thin and scraggy. ‘A mouth of astound- 
ing weakness was the principal feature of a cadaverous 
face. His garments were of the poorest and filthiest. 

“So this is the welcome which one receives from 
the brave people of Dalzai! ”’ she said, witheringly. 

The Captain of the Inner Guard swallowed, and 
sought hard to conjure up a suitable rejoinder. 

““ Where is your bugle ? ’”’ Eve asked, returning t 
the attack. | 

‘* Bugle—bugle, Great One ?”’ the man stammered. 

“Yes,” responded Eve, still fighting for self- 
mastery. “ That bugle which you blow so often to 
keep your courage up ? ”’ 
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The man made an angry gesture. 

“ Silence,’ he commanded, with a pitiful attempt 
at dignity. ‘‘ The Captain of the Inner Guard is not 
thus to be insulted—-and before these low-born, too.”’ 

“Are you afraid of them, also ?”’ asked Eve, the 
mental stimulus of the conversation already having 
its effect upon her. 

““Oh, that devil which possesses all women,” 
muttered the man. 

‘‘ This, methinks, is a woman with two devils. 

‘‘ Come,” he ordered to those who had been with 
him on his venture. ‘‘ Come, we will deliver this 
white Sahibina. She hath a tongue, and its scorpion- 
barb is more worthy of the palace than of the open 
mountain road, where her irrelevancies can be over- 
heard by the multitude.” 

Eve, though tired and distressed, was compelled 
to walk the long distance to the palace gates. Here, 
for a moment, the procession came to a halt. 

Eve’s eyes, with one quick glance, took in all the 
unsavoury features of the residence, and what she 
saw did not do anything to ease her already much- 
troubled mind. 

A high wall encircled a one-storeyed, rambling 
structure. Every few yards the wall was loop- 
holed. Arising from the centre of the house itself 
was a tower, or bastion. This too was loop-holed 
throughout its height. On the top was a platform. 

Not a very inviting residence, Eve reflected, and 
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one which was built not only to keep unwanted 
visitors at a distance, but also to retain within its 
portals those whom its owner desired to keep from 
the outside world. 

Obviously, not a very heartening prospect. 

Eve watched, with some disdain, the Captain of 
the Inner Guard march with an unmilitary swagger 
through the gate which had been thrown open on 
their arrival. Left under the care of her lesser 
captors she resigned herself, not without a nervous 
fluttering of her heart, to the next stage of this 
strange adventure. 

She wondered what her father would be doing at 
this stage; how Dost Mohammed would react to 
the news of her capture; the excitement the event 
would cause among the villages of her tribal friends. 

She sighed. This she knew to be life, to be that 
which was pulsating and virile; that which she had 
seen portrayed upon the screen, and which she had 
always accepted so nonchalantly, and perhaps a 
little superciliously, as being beyond the border of 
actual possibility. 

Yet, here was she, held captive by a number of 
villainous unwashed, shortly to be hailed before a 
robber chieftain with goodness knows what un- 
pleasant results. 

And eighteen months ago she was complaining 
against the humdrum life of Cheltenham College. 

Somehow those days seemed to be very far away, 
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So much had happened since then. The girl had 
seen and learned through contact with the un- 
varnished life of the tribespeople, and she was now 
a woman. And, despite the obvious lines of fatigue 
which her adventures of the past few hours had 
drawn upon her face, a most attractive young 
woman. This much was obvious, notwithstanding 
the strict neutrality of her attire, and the many 
months spent away from the salons of the hair- 
dressers and others. 

“Poor daddy,” she murmured to herself. ‘‘ He 
will be most tremendously upset. And although 
this has been my fault, he will never say so. He will 
blame himself—like the dear old thing that he is.” 

She was jerked back to earth with an abrupt 
suddenness. . 

One of her gaolers nudged her rudely on the arm, 
and pointed through the gateway. 

Ahead, on the verandah, was the Captain of the 
Inner Guard, gesticulating. 

In response to these silent orders the procession 
reformed, and Eve entered the gate and into the 
confines of the great, encircling wall. 

The procession advanced to the verandah where, 
with one other, the Captain of the Inner Guard 
took over the duties of escort. 

The passages through which they passed were 
dark and gloomy. 

No scene of Oriental splendour here. The palace 
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was built of sun-dried bricks, the majority of which 
had never been garnished, even to the extent of 
receiving a coat of limewash. 

And the rooms, into which Eve glanced as she 
proceeded on her way, were small to the degree of 
insignificance. Most of them, she noticed, had 
slightly domed roofs. 

The reason for this, though she was unaware of 
the fact, was that timber being practically unattain- 
able, wood, in the construction of tribal houses, is 
confined in nearly every instance to the lintel. The 
domed roofs have no other significance than that of 
constructional necessity. 

Nevertheless, the mass effect of characteristics 
such as domed roofs, gloomy passages, and a general 
unkemptness, could not but have their effect upon 
a girl already tired to the degree of exhaustion. 
Yet, when she was finally brought before the Dalzai 
Khan, she made a valiant effort to appear composed 
and indifferent to her strange surroundings. 

As the Captain of the Inner Guard entered the 
chamber, he bowed and salaamed profoundly. 

His obeisance brought no response from the 
figure sprawling upon a mound of ornate cushions 
piled in the centre of the room. 

It was evident that Emir Din was in a sour temper, 
notwithstanding the success which had attended the 
mission of the previous night. 

It had been whispered in the corridors that the 
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kurds which the man had eaten so wolfishly, and in 
such great quantities, had disagreed with him, and 
that his wife had sought refuge at the farthest con- 
fines of the palace. 

Whatever the reason, he glowered upon the chief 
of his Inner Guard, and upon the captive which 
that quivering individual produced. He rose, pon- 
derously, from the cushions, and Eve was able to 
observe the grossness of the man. 

He had a thick, bull-like neck to which the flesh 
attached itself in quivering rolls. He was thickset with 
a grotesque protuberance of stomach, and there was 
an unhealthy greeny tinge to his almost black skin. 

His lips were, perhaps, the worst of the many 
unpleasant features. They were large, blubbery 
and very evident. In their lines one could read 
weakness, vanity, cruelty and voluptuousness— 
mainly the latter. 

His eyes, at the time of Eve’s entry, were as 
pin-points. The previous evening they had been 
large and dilated, but by now the effects of the 
hemp, which he had smoked, had worn off. ~ 

Perhaps, after all, the man was suffering from a 
hang-over. The fact that he had so far refused the 
administrations of his barber lent colour to this 
suggestion. 

As Emir Din rose, or rather clambered painfully 
to his feet, the Captain of the Inner Guard salaamed 
yet again. 
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Emir Din glared at the bobbing figure through 
beetling brows, as if he were an excrescence. He 
lifted a heavy hand to the swathings which encircled 
his immense stomach, and fingered a curved dagger 
which was held there, its handle bright with coloured 
silks worked on to the haft by a concubine anxious 
for favours. 

‘* Ah,” he said, heavily, the flesh around his chins 
rippling as he spoke. 

““Ah, so you have not failed, and you have 
saved your unworthy skin—for the time being.”’ 

The Captain of the Inner Guard salaamed once 
again, his forehead almost touching the ground in his 
excess of humility. 

“Well ? ”’ barked the man in his thick, phlegmatic 
voice, as the Captain assumed a normal position. 

“Well ? ”’ impatiently. 

“As you observe, my lord, I succeeded in abduct- 
ing the Feringhi girl.’’ The man spoke with some 
hesitancy. His nervousness was getting the better 
of him. 

“And the father? What did you learn of the 
father ? ”’ 

“Tt is as you have declared, Great One.” 

“This man is tracing gold, and in the direction of 
these mountains ? ”’ 

“It is so, O Greatness.” 

Emir Din’s beady eyes gleamed. He struck a 
gesture. 
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“Then the old stories must be true! ’’ he exclaimed. 
‘There must be gold in these hills. If there is, we 
will get it, and we will use this Feringhi as an 
instrument. What say you, Bakri ? ” 

“‘ As you desire, Lord.” 

“‘ And what of the girl. Has she given trouble ? ”’ 

“ But little, Greatness. Her pony was responsible 
for the demise of Pitu, so we left him.” 

“That carrion. Is that all ? Did she succeed in 
leaving behind any warnings as to what had happened 
to her ?”’ 

“None, Sire. We were too quick. She was 
enwrapped in a horse-rug, and tied within the 
dhoolie within the space of seconds. She was given 
no chance. It was not until she was within the pass 
that she was freed from her purdah.”’ 

“And this Dost Mohammed—he who has been 
described as her shadow ? ”’ 

‘“‘ He we could not bring, Lord, for he was away 
within the camp of the Feringhi.”’ 

“H’m!’ Emir Din was silent for a moment. 
He rubbed his bristling chin and glared at his 
Captain. 

‘‘T gave orders,” he growled, his face clouding 
with displeasure, ‘‘ that this Dost Mohammed was 
to be brought here in any circumstances.” 

“‘ Sire,’’ answered the man, tremulously, “it is 
not easy to take this one. He is a Pathan and full 
of guile. Yet, I can assure Your Greatness, that he 
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has no inkling of this girl's fate. He will not suspect, 
and can be taken later.” 

Emir Din glared at his guard menacingly. 

‘“When I give orders,” he barked, ‘I expect 
them to be obeyed. Ordinarily it would not be your 
turn to venture forth on the next foray. You, 
however, shall have the honour—the supreme 
honour,” he added with an evil smirk, “ of departing 
hence with the setting of the sun, and of bringing 
this man to me. It is not well that he should be at 
large. His family has sworn vengeance upon mine 
for what occurred in the past, and he might find in our 
present proceedings an incentive to further effort.” 

The Captain of the Guard paled visibly beneath 
his dark skin. 

He salaamed and rushed forward to touch the 
grotesque being’s feet. 

“Khan—QO Great One!” he wailed, “I 
have been successful in bringing the girl. Let 
someone more worthy of the honour go for this 
Pathan.” 

The foot which he was caressing lifted, and caught 
him under the chin. The foot continued to rise, 
and the man’s head was forced backward. A knife 
was thrust within a hair’s breadth of his nostrils. 

“Dog,” thundered Emir Din. “ To-night you 
go. This dagger and I will be there to see you 
safely through the pass. Go. Another word and 
the lash shall descend upon your bony shoulders.”’ 
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The man staggered to his feet and retired, 
salaaming. 

As he neared the door Eve observed his face. 
Thereon was depicted with amazing clarity, a unique 
degree of malevolence and fear. The facial muscles 
worked spasmodically, as each feeling fought for the 
mastery. It was an unpleasant sight. 

For the first time the ponderous Emir Din turned 
his attention to Eve. 

“So,” he said, with a contortion of his lips which 
was meant as a smile, “‘so we have here the 
Feringhi girl ? ”’ 

Eve responded with the coldest glance that she 
could summon. 

‘And this grand dame of the Feringhis, she 
would come to our mountain fastnesses to rob us of 
our gold ? ”’ 

Eve maintained her frigid poise. 

‘‘A dangerous game for those who have youth 
and beauty, as you have found. And you would 
steal that which is within our hills ? Dangerous— 
pretty one, dangerous,” and he waggled his head 
and made a leering gesture. 

Still Eve maintained her silence. 

‘‘ When pretty white girls come uninvited to these 
hills, they ask for the trouble that will come to them. 
And the prettier they are, the harder falls the lash.” 

His hands went out to touch the girl, but Eve 
backed away, 
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‘* You are very foolish, pretty one,’’ he said, softly, 
the smugness of his tone sending ice-cold shivers 
down the girl’s spine. “ You are very foolish,’ he 
repeated, taking a further step toward her. 

Eve took a quick, resolute step backward. 

“I wish to know,’ she demanded with spirit, 
breaking her long silence, ‘‘ why I am the subject 
of this outrage ? ” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” he smirked. ‘‘ But little 
girls who trespass into strange lands must not be 
surprised if things happen to them.” 

‘I suppose you are aware that I am English,” 
Eve countered, “and that my father is a British 
officer ?” 

‘Was a British officer, my pretty one,” he 
corrected, mockingly, still advancing. 

“You will find that it is much and the same 
thing,’’ came back Eve, bravely. ‘‘ Once a British 
officer, always a British officer. And you, perhaps, 
know what that entails—there is hardly any need 
for me to tell you that serious trouble will come of 
all this ? ”’ 

“You would threaten me, then, would you—you 
who are so fair that you are known as the White 
Lily ?”’ 

‘No, I am not threatening. You know full well 
that I have been held up—kidnapped, and that I 
can do little. There are others, however, who will 
not rest until I have returned quite safely. Failing 
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that, they will have this place tumbling about your 
ears.” | 
“Spirit; the spirit. The little one has the 
admirable spirit,’ the Khan purred. ‘ This is 
strange, and it is amusing. Come, tell me. How 
do you suppose that these people, of whom you 
speak, can perform these unpleasant things ? ”’ 
“My dear man, you seem to forget that the 
British have bombing aeroplanes which could render 
this hovel into dust in the space of few hours.” 
“Bah, the British! Why talk to me of the 
British. According to all accounts, their blood has 
turned to water. They have turned over the Govern- 
ment of Hindustan to the babus, and soon we shall 
be there, sitting like vultures on the rich. And the 
fair women of Delhi and of Peshawar and of 
Lahore——? What of the British ? Pah! Don’t 
try and fool me, pretty one.” 
“‘ Perhaps you will live to discover your mistake.” 
“ Spirit, spirit! This is excellent,” he ogled. 
Emir Din really meant what he said. He found 
Eve definitely amusing. She appealed to his jaded 
appetite, and in facing him thus, she was actually 
making her position more intolerable than had she 
weakly acquiesced to his advances in the first 
instance. 
The Khan was an adept at playing the cat and 
mouse game—it provided one of his principal 
pleasures in life. The only condition that he laid 
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down was that he usurped the réle of cat. That 
the person undertaking the part of the mouse was 
a woman was, of course, understood. If she were 
a woman of spirit, so much the better. Women 
_added to the spice of life in that one could be alone 
with them in safety. 

Had Eve been a man, Emir Din would never have 
dared for one solitary moment to be out of speaking 
distance of a hidden guard. This man had a 
great and overwhelming respect for his malformed 
carcase. 

He continued to gaze with his lecherous eyes, his 
whole bearing betokening libidinousness, and a 
wanton lustfulness. 

“The White Lily should keep a curb on that 
barbed tongue of hers,’’ he mouthed, wetting his 
thick lips suggestively. ‘‘ We realise that this abode 
is not as that which they have in Hindustan, or 
which the Feringhi log have in their own country ; 
but this residence, I assure you, is temporary. 
When the plans which we have made are matured, 
then shall artisans come from all countries and 
erect a house worthy of my illustrious self. It shall 
transcend in beauty even that which is known as 
the Taj Mahal. My name shall go down in history 
as a great monarch, and as a great builder.” 

Eve looked upon the creature with that loathing 
which she would have bestowed upon a disem- 
bowelled rat. | 
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He caught the glance, but continued his admoni- 
tion in unchanging tones. 

The little barb should not be allowed to wag on 
that pretty pink tongue,” he said. “It has been 
known,” he continued, insinuatingly, “for barbs 
to be torn out. And sometimes the barbs are so 
strongly attached that the tongue becomes torn also.” 

““Now, I suppose, you are threatening me?” 
Eve asked with the coldest of intonations. 

‘Tt is not in me to threaten, sweet one,” he went 
on with a dreadful languidness. ‘ I do not threaten, 
T act.” 

“Why have I been brought here ?’’ demanded the 
girl, hoping, thereby, to change what was becoming 
a dangerous subject. 

““Now the Lily is becoming impertinent,” he 
leered. “ But,” he proceeded, “‘I will pander to 
her sweetness. I have already told you about the 
gold and the mission which your father has under- 
taken. You have been taken because your capture 
presented no difficulties. You were riding among 
the hills almost daily, and my spies were often 
within a horse’s distance of you. It is you we have 
taken, for we wanted no bloodshed.” 

Observing Eve’s expression of contempt, he smiled, 
evilly. 

“Let it not be thought that we are afraid of 
blood,”’ he explained. ‘‘ In this instance we had an 
object. You are merely the pawn. The person we 
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most desire—or did, until you were within our 
presence—is your father, and his knowledge of gold. 
He, we could not have taken without bloodshed, 
for he would have fought. And old men, when 
they are wounded, not infrequently die. And we 
want your father alive. When he has taught us 
that which we desire to know, then he can consider 
the thought of death. 

‘As I have said, we have taken you. Now your 
father will be acquainted with your position, and he 
will be told that you will be safe if he will give up 
his person and his knowledge. If he refuses, then— 
well—it will be unfortunate,”’ and he contorted his 
face as he conjured up the sadistic joys which 
would be his. 

The girl regarded him with abomination. 

“TY think that you are a horrible ass,”’ she burst 
out. Immediately she would have recalled the 
allusion, for she realised its fateful import. ‘The 
beady eyes of the man dilated as he fought down the 
anger in which the gibe submerged him. 

“T, a Khan of Khans!”’ he gasped, “and you 
liken me to the lowliest of beasts ! ”’ 

He snarled, wolfishly. ‘‘ Ass!” 

He rubbed his podgy hands together. 

“Ass! You liken me to an ass. You shall see 
whether I am a grunting offal seeker—sweet one | ”’ 

Those ghastly, suggestive hands were together, roll- 
ing over each other in an oily, sensuous movement. 
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Eve shuddered at the sight, and looked wildly 
round for a means of escape. 

Emir Din saw the action and smiled malignantly. 
“There is no escape for you that way,” he said. 
“" Let me remind you that your fate depends entirely 
upon my whim. Please me, and all shall be well. 
Do otherwise—and——”’ 

He suddenly lurched forward, making several 
absurd, small staccato steps. 

“* Listen, foolish one,”’ he hissed. | 

“The well-being of your father depends upon 
your behaviour. And, there is much in this palace 
that can please. 

“* Little White Lily,’ he pleaded, his tone sud- 
denly changing, ‘look at me with the light of 
contentment !| ”’ 

He bent forward and seized her in those expressive 
hands. 

The girl fought back. She beat at him with 
clenched fists. 

“Let me go. Let me go, 
oughly frightened. 

He laughed salaciously. 

Some of the technique of the Cheltenham playing- 
fields came to Eve in the terror of the moment. 

The man’s hot, fetid breath was on her face. 

She struggled violently in his grasp, but, despite 
his ungainliness, the man was strong. 

Moreover, that dreadful, mobile face was changing 
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again. It reflected the passions with which the man 
was racked. 

She saw in that profile, menacingly kept within 
an inch of her own, something which opened her 
eyes to the sordidness of this world; something 
which horrified her more than had the knowledge 
of extreme physical danger over the past twelve 
hours; more, indeed, than anything that she had 
met in her life. 

She became as a wild thing, and as desperate. 

As rapidly she changed to an icy coolness. She 
must not expend her energy on foolish schoolgirl 
wriggling. She must undertake something more 
drastic. 

The brogues which she wore were heavy and 
serviceable, and specially made for the rough service 
required in the hills. | 

As her body was bent backwards in the grip of 
Emir Din, she withdrew her right foot. With 
every ounce of energy she possessed, she kicked. 
The blow fell with sickening force upon the Khan’s 
shin. 

The man’s hold relaxed. He gazed for a split 
second in silent and undisguised astonishment. In 
that time the foot had been raised again, and a 
second kick, as well directed as was the first, found 
a billet. This time it landed on the other shin, and 
in that particularly painful and agonising spot, just 
below the knee-cap. 
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Emir Din let forth a howl like a jackal with its 
leg suddenly caught and broken in a steel trap. 

He clasped his podgy hands first round one leg 
and then round the other. He danced in an ecstasy 
of mingled rage and pain, and poured forth lurid 
oaths with the rapidity of a machine-gun emitting 
bullets. 

He gasped and then subsided upon his cushions, 
a scowl of the deepest malevolence upon his face. 

“For that, Feringhi, you shall suffer,’’ he hissed. 

“You shall die the death of the thousand scorpions, 
The multitude shall gaze upon your naked body, 
and shall watch you roll and writhe in the death 
agonies of days. They shall spit upon you, and 
make sport of you. 

“Ahmad!” he called. ‘ Ahmad!’ He clapped 
his hands. 

‘Remove this daughter of Sheitan,”’ he directed, 
as the guard appeared, breathless. ‘“‘ Prepare her for 
the death of the scorpions. Bid the ladies of the 
harem attend her in order that she may be fully 
initiated. See that all is prepared. To-morrow, 
she shall be degraded before the multitude, and the 
first day of her death misery shall commence.”’ 

Eve was dragged from his presence. 
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FaInTING, and only semi-conscious, Eve was half 
dragged and half carried away from the chamber. 

She had heard, when talking to the women of the 
villages, of the licentious cruelties practised by this 
man, and there was no reason to doubt that he 
would put his dreadful sentence into execution. 
The outlook for her was absolutely black and 
hopeless. 

Death itself, if it came quickly and painlessly, she 
felt she might be able to face, but a lingering torment 
over a period of days, and the shameful manner in 
which these torments would be afflicted—that, she 
felt was too much. 

Actually, before she reached the women’s quarters 
to which she had been dispatched, the fatigues, the 
mental stresses, and the nervous demands of the 
past twelve hours told upon her strength. 

As the women admitted her to their serai she 
lapsed into unconsciousness. She was unaware of 
the fact that gentle, feminine hands received her at 
the doorway, and carried her with a careful tender- 
ness to the rooms of the women within. 

There is a certain freemasonry among women of 
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all races just so long as the element of jealousy is 
kept at a distance. Here, in the case of Eve, the 
green-eyed god could hardly enter. Rather did a 
strong feeling of compassion for what lay ahead take 
possession of these ladies of the harem. 

The kicking episode had occurred but a few 
moments before, but already, by some mysterious 
method of communication, the harem was fully 
conversant with every facet of the scene. 

The ladies could recite the very words uttered by 
the Khan, and, in point of fact, did so, with an 
accompanying burlesque of his amorous advances, 
which were neither decorous or seemly. 

They were aware of the spirited character of Eve’s 
defiance and of the attack upon the illustrious person 
of their lord and master. 

Here only did the element of jealousy momentarily 
arise. Eve had been the only one to witness the 
discomfiture of the man. There was not a woman 
in the harem who would not have given all she 
possessed, which, of truth, was not very much, to 
have been present at that scene and secretly to have 
applauded the action. 

To the ladies of the harem, Emir Din was a brutal, 
lustful monstrosity. Not to one of them did he 
appear in fanciful réle of lover. The women obeyed 
his summonses, and approached him with an ill- 
concealed loathing. Abhorrence was only kept 
beneath the surface, and discreetly hidden during 
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the hours with their master, because of his habit of 
knouting those who failed to find his favour. 

The women were loud in their lamentations as 
they laid Eve upon a settee formed of cushions. 

To think, they wailed, that a beautiful Feringhi 
with skin as soft as velvet and as pale as the finest, 
unblemished ivory, should be doomed to death so 
vile and so lingering. 

And to think that she should be doomed to the 
worst of all punishment—the death of the thousand 
scorpions, and in the lowest degree—that which 
entailed a degrading public exhibition before the 
multitude. 

It was monstrous, they agreed. Some day Emir 
Din would take a woman to his cot, and would 
never rise again. Some day one of them would 
summon enough courage to plunge a dagger into his 
evil carcase. 

Quite obviously, there was little love lost between 
the harem and the Khan’s bed-chamber. 

“Wah - wah,”” the women wailed, genuinely 
grieved. ‘‘ Where are those who will rid this place 
of this loathsome reptile ? ”’ 

There was none to give them answer. The 
shadow of the tyrant’s whip fell upon all with 
strict impartiality. And the whip was not a play- 
thing. It seared the flesh and lacerated that which 
was already broken. It was a terrible weapon to 
which the playful Khan had applied many lashes, 
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Attached to each lash was a devilishly wrought 
barb. The lashes would encircle the body, and the 
barbs would pierce the flesh. The barbs, on being 
withdrawn, only left the body after much superficial 
but painful wrenching. It was a fiendish instrument 
of torture. 

As the women wailed and grumbled, they ad- 
ministered to Eve in ways known only to the Orient. 
They brought cordials which they forced her to 
drink. They gently removed her clothing, and laved 
her stiffened limbs with balms and sweet-scented 
oils. 

“The master, he spoke the truth for once,” the 
women said one to another, as they gazed upon the 
girlish form. ‘‘ Verily is she as a white lily. And to 
think that the scorpions shall lacerate that beautiful 
flesh. Wah-wah. It is iniquitous. 

‘* And to think that one so young and unblemished 
should be exposed to the licentious people of the 
bazaars. Indeed, that is perhaps the worst of the 
punishment. Such as she can endure pain, but shame 
seems to shrivel their very souls. 

** Wah, evil will come of this.”’ 

Eve came to her senses and to the acute ap- 
preciation of the ghastliness of her position. 

She awoke to discover a curious, aromatic sweet- 
ness in her mouth. Strange women were bending 
over her, softly massaging her limbs and body with 
unguents. The soft, rhythmic motion was delight- 
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fully soothing to tired muscles and overwrought 
nerves. 

In the torrid atmosphere of the harem, and 
amongst a bevy of women, who were themselves but 
lightly clad, she found nothing incongruous in the 
fact that she lay stitchless. 

She struggled to a sitting position, the better to 
take stock of her surroundings. 

The women gave little exclamations of delight as 
they observed the success of their ministering. 

They gazed down upon her lithe, white figure 
with something more than compassion 1n their eyes. 

‘Are you feeling better, little one?’ asked one 
of the principal of the women, a big buxom creature, 
whose charms had delighted the eye of Emir Din 
over a period of years. 

Eve contrived to smile faintly, but it required a 
supreme effort. 

“You are being very good to me,’ she said in a 
tired, pensive tone. 

She gave a little shiver as the full realisation of her 
danger came rushing to her brain. 

“T thank you for what you have done for me,” 
she went on, the mechanical smile still masking the 
working of her face. The women clustered around 
her, gazing upon her compassionately. Eve covered 
her face with her hands. A great sob shook her 
slight frame. 

‘You have been good—very good,” she gulped, 
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“but don’t you think it would have been better to 
have left me to my misery? Perhaps you have 
heard what that dreadful man proposes to do to me 
in the morning ? ”’ 

“The sheitan—the badmash—the ravisher of 
innocents,” murmured the women. 

“Yes, we have heard,” shrilled one. ‘‘ Would 
that we could assist you to evade this monster ; 
but,”’ she added, tearfully, ‘‘ there is little that we 
can do. Presently he will send down for news of 
your well-being, and he will insist that you be 
prepared for your ordeal according to the ritual 
which is laid down. 

“We would do otherwise,”’ the woman went on ; 
‘but there are spies, and—there is the whip with 
the barbs. This man, this son of the Evil-One, he 
knows how to extract obedience,” she added, with 
a significant gesture. She bared her back, and 
displayed across it the red scars left by terrible 
maltreatment. 

“He did that to me,” she explained, with quiet 
simplicity. 

This was the being, Eve ruminated, who had 
made those ghastly amorous advances upon her. 
She recoiled from within herself at the odious 
recollection. ‘‘ Would,” she thought, “ that I had 
had something more lethal than shoes with which to 
administer punishment to the dog.”’ 

If only she had had a pistol, or even a dagger——| 
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True to their prognostications, word came from 
Emir Din within the hour, demanding to know the 
condition of the captive. 

The messenger, who had perforce to halt beyond 
the curtains of the purdah, for no man other than 
the Khan was allowed within, was informed that 
Eve had recovered from her swoon, but that she 
was sick and weakly from contemplation of the fate 
which had been ordained. 

“Then it is the master’s command,’’ came the 
voice, “ that the girl be prepared with due rites and 
ceremonies for the death that awaits her—the death 
by the thousand scorpions.”’ 

Eve heard the order and shuddered afresh. 

“Tell me——’’ her voice came cracked and 
strained. She turned to one of the women who spoke 
without trace of the local argot, and who had obvi- 
ously been bought or captured and introduced to 
the harem from the world beyond. ‘“ Tell me. 
What is this... death... of the thousand 
scorpions ? ”’ 

The woman’s lips moved tremulously. 

“Must I tell you ?”’ she pleaded. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
would be better if you did not know.” 

‘* Tell me,” insisted Eve, softly. “ I would know.” 

“‘ It is terrible,’ responded the woman, hesitantly. 
“I, who have seen many strange and horrible sights, 
tremble at the thought of the doom that awaits you, 
O Fair One.” 
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*‘ Please tell me,’’ Eve besought the woman. 

“There are scorpions,” proceeded the speaker, 
“ hundreds of them. In each case the poison fang 
has been removed from their sting so that death 
cannot come that way. ‘T’would be better were it 
so, though of truth, the sting is a terrible thing. 

‘“‘ The scorpions are placed in a long earthenware 
chamber, much like the pictures I have seen of the 
Feringhi baths. The inside of this vessel is glazed so 
that the scorpions cannot scale the sides, and escape. 

‘ Inside, there are straps for the hands and feet of 
those who are doomed to enter it. 

‘The scorpions, bereft of their poison, run over 
the captive in their hundreds, each pricking with his 
sting. The stings hurt but slightly at first, their 
effect being no more than is made by the mosquito, 
but, as the hours wear on, the pricking becomes 
more and more intolerable, and the victim writhes 
and shrieks in agony. 

‘‘ Water and bread is given to the prisoner, who 
is never released from the thongs. 

“Most last three days; some four. Some have 
been lucky and have died within two. It is a slow 
and terrible death, beginning with but a slight 
irritation, yet progressing through the hours through 
all the torments of hell. There is not a pin’s head of 
flesh which these insects do not inflict their atten- 
tions. Each sting draws its tiny clot of blood. Each 
leaves a point of irritation.” 
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Eve rose to her feet. She felt sick and faint. 

‘‘ J—er, I think that is enough,” she said, falter- 
ingly. ‘‘ I had no idea that such dreadful things still 
happened in this world.” 

‘Oh, you who are called the White Lily,” 
muttered the woman, sadly, ‘‘ have no conception of 
the foulness of the things which are contrived in 
that monster’s brain. Were I but to tell you of 
some you would swoon away, because of their very 
viciousness and harrowing brutality.” 

‘What is this preparation about which I hear ? ”’ 
asked Eve, tremulously. ‘Is that also very terrible 
and barbarous ? ”’ 

‘‘ That, too, is part of the punishment as devised 
by he who was born of the Evil-One. It is here that 
he provides a study of contrasts. 

“‘ Each one of us here,’”’ the woman continued, “‘ is 
commanded to administer to your every want. You 
are to recline, in your last hours here, in the very lap 
of Oriental luxury. You are to be treated as a queen. 
You will taste of all the ease and the voluptuousness 
of the Eastern boudoir.”’ 

“That does not sound very terrible,”’ smiled the 
girl, shakily, ‘‘ but I do not think that I will put you 
to all that trouble.”’ 

‘““Nay. It must be so,’’ declared the woman. 
“Tt means but little to you. It will even soothe 
away the hours of waiting for that which is to come. 
Were it to be discovered, however, that we had 
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neglected to play our part, well———” and the woman 
looked down significantly at her naked back, where 
the lacerations showed vividly with the movement 
occasioned by every breath. 

Eve intercepted the movement, and understood. 

“Do you mean,” she asked, ‘‘ that if I resist, and 
you who are in the harem here are unable to play 
your ordained part, you will be subjected to further 
maltreatment ? ”’ 

“Aye,” responded the woman, a film of fear 
coming to her eyes, “‘ that would be so. But, if it 
were possible to assist you, we would even undergo 
that.”’ 

“T am sure that you would,” said Eve, softly, 
“but, if you say that it is not very terrible—that 
preparation about which you speak—there does not 
seem to be much point in needlessly incurring the 
anger of that ghastly creature.”’ 

The succeeding hours of the day and night passed 
as in a dream for the physically and mentally ex- 
hausted girl. 

She dimly remembered that she submitted, without 
protest, to a further complete disrobement, and to a 
ceremonial bathing with waters exotically perfumed. 

Her hair was combed and dressed with extreme 
care. Relays of attendants gently massaged her head 
and temples, which, in more ordinary circumstances, 
she would have found to be extraordinarily restful. 

The gentle fingers played over her scalp, and came 
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with a caressing, yet abrupt movement to behind the 
ears. The process induced a curious languor, and, 
tended literally, to rub away many of the nervous 
pains with which her head was pulsating. 

Thereafter, costly unguents were applied to her 
body; soft, feminine fingers gently anointing her 
with priceless Eastern distillations. There was 
method and ceremonial in this lengthy and com- 
plicated procedure. There was not a square inch 
of her lithesome, young body which did not receive 
its distinctive and individual perfume. 

Once, Eve was sleepily constrained to ask the 
reason for the multiplicity of scents which were 
wafted through a hazy cloud to her sensitive 
nostrils. One of the women made as if to reply, 
but she received a warning admonition from those 
around her. 

Eve, reclining in luxurious state, allowed the 
question to lapse. 

If she had insisted on a response, perhaps the 
women of the harem would have told her some of 
the evilly conceived truth. 

The distinctive unguents which were applied to her 
body had been artfully designed with a fell purpose. 

Actually they were there the more readily to 
attract the foul insects which were shortly to swarm 
over her, slowly and agonisingly to lacerate her flesh 
with their minute barbs. 

A man with the mentality of Emir Din left nothing 
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to chance. Moreover, he desired the maximum 
amount of sadistic enjoyment to be crowded into the 
shortest possible time. 

He had no intention of remaining for two or three 
days gloating over the death struggles of his victim. 
But, in the period which he would devote to his 
pleasures, he would see imposed the fullest amount 
of human agony. 

There was a barbarous, relentlessness about the 
man which, had it appeared even in mild form in a 
European, would have ensured that person’s im- 
mediate incarceration in a lunatic asylum. 

When the morning came, the women would have 
given Eve a concoction of their own devising, one 
which, they explained, would effectively deaden all 
sense of pain, and reduce that pungency of mental 
anguish which would be hers when she stood denuded 
before the populace. 

Eve, however, pale and just a trifle distraught, was 
nevertheless determined. 

She believed, or endeavoured to make herself 
believe, that even at that late hour something would 
happen which would save her from the appalling fate 
awaiting her. She refused, therefore, the kindly 
proffered narcotic. 

As the morning wore on, and the time for her 
formidable ordeal came nearer, she became frankly 
rebellious against fate. 

“Why,” she asked herself, ““ should she be made 
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to die—she who had seen nothing of womanhood, 
who ordinarily would have the best and most exciting 
years of her life before her ? Why should she, who 
had devoted so much of her time and her small 
attainments to these wild people of the frontier 
regions, be doomed to something which was not 
only bestial, but degrading ¢ ”’ 

“Why,” she asked again, “ should a foul being 
like Emir Din be allowed to do as he would with 
her ?”’ 

‘Qh, daddy!” she gasped once. “ Oh, daddy! 
Cannot you come ? Cannot you do something ? ”’ 

Eve found no answer to these pleas, uttered, as 
they were, with a vibrant tensity. The sun climbed 
higher in the heavens. 

Each succeeding minute brought nearer the fateful 
hour. 

The women, quiet, attentive, and with many 
soothing administrations, knew that the time was 
approaching. Every now and then one would 
surreptitiously glance through the tessellated marble 
apertures which led on to the harem serai. There, 
there was a primitive sun-dial. 

They knew that when the sun had climbed so high 
that the shadow of the sun-dial’s pedestal was 
lost within itself, sonorous voices would announce 
themselves at the purdah and would demand the 
person of this beautiful daughter of the Feringhi. 

And their hearts were sad within them. 
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Deep were the curses which they cast upon the 
soul of their master. Sinister were the hopes they ex- 
pressed for the eventual mortification of his person— 
he, as they were all aware, who shrank like the arrant 
coward that he was from the smallest infliction of 
pain to his august body. 

A heavy Eastern gong sounded its deep, shudder- 
ing notes through the echoing corridors of the 
palace. 

Eve, with a clenching of her hands, which was 
involuntary, and with a strange apprehensive quiver 
within her—a quiver which seemed to actuate 
muscles and to impinge upon nerves which she had 
hitherto regarded as non-existent—guessed its alarm- 
ing portent. 

A silence fell upon the assembled women, and in 
a far alcove, deeply set with cushions, where some of 
the youngest had foregathered, came the sound of 
wailing and sobbing. 

Eve raised herself from the divan upon which she 
had been reclining. In an effort to restrain her 
tingling nerves she endeavoured to smile bravely 
upon those who had extended so much of their 
sympathy. All that she achieved was a grotesque 
grimace. Her facial muscles refused to be con- 
trolled. 

She essayed to speak, but articulation was beyond 
her. All that came was a dry, gasping sound which 
ripped the air—hollow and bizarre. 
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Heavy footsteps were heard approaching, and Eve 
fell back upon her cushions, willing—willing with all 
the power that was within her—for courage to face 
the hideous moment with at least an outward 
semblance of fortitude and courage. 

One of the women held upwards a curiously cut, 
crystal cup. The girl clutched at it greedily and 
drank deeply. 

It was a cordial, and Eve felt its tingling warmth 
descend within her. 

It helped. She obtained some command of her 
reflexes. She felt the involuntary twitching depart 
from her toes. Her features lost some of that taut, 
strained expression, and the frightening rigidness of 
her body tended to relax. 

She rose to her feet, a dazzling, alabaster-like figure 
in her nakedness. 

An attendant woman draped a long, white, flowing 
mantle over her perfectly moulded shoulders. 

She was arrayed for the sacrifice. 

A deep summons came from the dividing purdah. 

Eve glanced about her, and with a sang-froid which 
a few moments ago would have been a physical im- 
possibility, hurriedly took farewell of the harem 
women. Then, as the summons from beyond the 
heavy curtaining was repeated, she allowed the gentle 
hands softly to propel her forward. 

The inner curtain was cast aside. Strong, dark, 

masculine hands appeared, and she was dragged 
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forth to the dim light of the corridor, six gaolers 
forming a solid phalanx around her. 

The nightmare march along the ill-lit passages of 
the palace seemed interminable to the suffering Eve ; 
the moment when she stepped foot into the open to 
be met by the glaring rays of the midday sun was 
intolerable. 

With an arm crooked beneath her mantle she 
sought to shield her eyes from the glare, whereupon 
one of the escort shook her, cruelly. 

“Do not mind the sun, little Feringhi one,’”’ he 
growled with a meaning leer. ‘‘ Do not shut the 
light from your life for the brief period which 
remains. ‘To-day, gaze upon the flaming monarch 
of the heavens. To-morrow——?” And his 
silence had a sordidness about it which could not 
be misunderstood. 

Eve said nothing in reply, merely gazing upon the 
ruffian with a chilly coldness which even abashed his 
wild, brazen affrontery. He slightly released the grip 
on her arm, and Eve, taking advantage of the move- 
ment, raised her mantle to protect her face from that 
which she had glimpsed beyond the wide-open gates 
of the palace compound. 

There, rippling and swaying with excitement, were 
many hundreds of the clan assembled to see her 
emerge from her place of incarceration ; ready, she 
had no doubt, to gloat with loathsome intentness, 
upon every indicative facial tremor, ready, like the 
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jackals of the desert and the jungle, to feast with a 
lascivious beastliness upon the agony and the soul- 
searing torment of a daughter of the hated Feringhi 
who wanted to rob their gold. 

As the procession of death wended its way beyond 
the palace gates the crowd gave passage, shouting and 
gesticulating. 

There were those—and many of them women— 
who spat with a revolting copiousness upon the 
path which she must tread. There were others who 
uttered the most direful obscenities and, with an 
absence of decorum and a mind for lurid detail which 
is the perquisite of the lowly, loudly commented 
upon the processes of the exquisite torture which 
would be hers when she entered the home of the 
thousand scorpions. 

Eve's stomach revolted within her. It seemed to 
turn full cycle, and for a moment she felt that she 
would have to yield to the wave of giddiness which 
assailed her. 

She fought for self-mastery, however, with all the 
reserve of inner strength that was within her. Her 
teeth met on the arm which shielded her face. The 
sharp reaction from the pain gave her fortitude at 
a difficult moment. She threw up her head and 
allowed the mantle to droop into its natural folds. 

She glanced scornfully at those pressing upon 
her as she walked slowly within the ranks of 
her custodians. 
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It was a supreme gesture which any but the dregs 
of the world who surrounded her would have ap- 
preciated at its true value. 

Instead, these beings shouted and danced in their 
glee. 

“This one, she has spirit,’’ they bawled. ‘See, 
she will make fine sport. Ah! What a spectacle 
this will be. There will be no servile cringing 
here.”’ 

And they danced and pranced madly, uttering 
raucous and discordant cries as they swarmed along 
the pathway to the pit of death. 

Eve, when she reached this place of foreboding, 
glanced swiftly downward and then quickly averted 
her eyes. 

She had come upon an amphitheatre, crudely 
fashioned. Beneath her, below the rough steps upon 
which the multitude would assemble, there was a 
small arena. And there was the monstrous earthen- 
ware container wherein dwelt the polluting insects of 
torment. The container itself resembled a large-size 
Egyptian sarcophagus. 

In that fleeting, yet all-absorbing glance, Eve had 
seen the protruding leathers which would confine her 
to her bed of anguish. 

Roughly was she impelled down the steps to the 
arena, and equally roughly was she halted before the 
place of her execution. 

She would not glance down. She felt that she dare 
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not. Rather did she gaze steadfastly upon the hills 
beyond, her mind, for the moment, numbed and 
incapable of further tortuous reactions. 

Dimly she realised that the amphitheatre had filled 
with a lively, chattering crowd. 

Dimly it came to her that there was a long period 
of waiting, during which her gaolers conversed in low 
tones, one with the other. 

Some sentences filtered through the mists which 
floated around her brain, and subconsciously the 
realisation came upon her that the concourse was 
awaiting the triumphal arrival of Emir Din. 

The crowd never ceased its murmurings. The 
exchange of salacious badinage became louder. 
From a great distance there came upon Eve the 
knowledge that the crowd had become doubly 
expectant. 

Heavy drums rolled a thunderous tattoo from the 
direction of the palace. 

A herald sounded upon an ancient horn. 

The crowd rose as one person, to greet him who 
was to direct the ceremony of the white girl’s 
initiation. 

The gaolers closed in around her. With no gentle 
hands the mantle which covered her nakedness was 
loosened. 

All was ready for the moment of the great man’s 
arrival when, with a single movement, the mantle 
would be removed and the victim revealed to the 
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multitude, that all might feast their eyes upon the 
curves and the contours of the young Feringhi who 
must soon writhe and squirm in mortal agony. 

There was a further call upon the horn and a 
herald dashed precipitately towards the gaolers. 

There was a hurried consultation, the purport of 
which Eve could not gather. The situation had got 
beyond her. She could only stand, numb in mind 
and numb in body—waiting. 

There was a cry from the crowd—a different kind 
of cry, from which the note of exaltation had been 
removed. 

Vaguely, Eve realised that the gaolers were 
addressing her. 

She gazed at them stupidly. They shook her and 
shouted at her. 

The Khan, they informed her, was indisposed. 

The day of the execution was postponed. 
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WITHIN the comforting, feminine atmosphere of the 
harem Eve collapsed into a kind of coma. She slept 
fitfully for many hours. Always was there a gentle 
hand to cool her brow with ice-cold aromatics ; 
always someone to smooth the cushions upon which 
she reclined so uneasily. 

In the evening she awoke, clear-eyed and refreshed 
to an amazing degree. Cooling sherbets were 
pressed upon her and a variety of viands from an 
array of ornate brass trays. 

The harem women, notwithstanding the curiosity 
which consumed them, displayed a delicacy of feeling 
which was the acme of consideration and courtesy. 
They asked no questions. 

Eve, with the terrors of the morning behind her, 
desired converse—anything, in fact, to distract her 
thoughts from that which she had undergone and 
from that which was still to come. 

Vaguely she wondered whether that morning’s 
performance had been part and parcel of a heinous, 
flagitious plan to inflict upon her the maximum 
amount of misery; whether the postponement was 
a ruse; whether it was a cat and a mouse act born 
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of a mad malevolence which would eventually see 
her at the place of execution bereft of that fortitude 
which she had summoned with so much effort and 
so much will-power that morning. 

She dared not think—either of this or of what the 
morrow might bring. 

She sought refuge in the easy channels of that 
inconsequential chatter which is as balm to so many 
of her sex. 

She launched the women into reminiscences of 
their home life, of that which transpired behind the 
purdah of a potentate of such absolute power, of the 
petty intrigues and of that which happened to those 
who might displease. 

It did not make a pretty picture, but it deflected 
her mind from the tormenting realisation of her own 
position. 

She was told of the sudden and mysterious end of 
Fulma—she who had been captured from a caravan 
some two years ago. 

Fulma came from the mountains beyond the Hindu 
Khush, and she was as light in complexion as an 
olive. 

The grossness’of Emir,Din nauseated her and she 
submitted but unwillingly to his caresses. 

One evening, infuriated by her coldness, Emir Din 
had taken his barbed whip to her and would have 
struck, but Fulma had produced from some hidden 
fold of her clothing a tiny, insignificant dagger. 
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Emir Din had screamed aloud for his guards. He 
had foamed at the mouth and had exuded great beads 
of oily sweat in the extremity of his terror. For days 
thereafter he had been unapproachable, and the 
guards around the palace had been doubled. Those 
of the inner guard had been trebled. 

Fulma had become ill. She had complained of 
pains within her—the actions of the narrator were 
expresstve—and she had died within three days. 
There was nought to say how, but what would it 
have been but ground glass ? 

Then there was Tulsi—but no one could write of 
the end of Tulsi. 

Those who have acquaintance with some of the 
licentious savageries of this untamable man might 
faintly guess. 

Eve, had it not been for her own terrible experi- 
ences, would have been appalled by the narration. 
As it was it could but add to her feeling of 
disquiet. 

Later in the evening, when the shadows were far 
advanced, there came further masculine voices at the 
purdah. To Eve they were ominous. There recurred 
that tingling of the extremities and that dry, gasping 
constriction at the throat. 

The girl listened apprehensively to that which 
passed between the men without and the senior 
woman of the harem. 

Emir Din, it seemed, desired her presence. She 
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was immediately to prepare to accompany the guards 
to the Khan’s bedchamber. 

Eve overheard the words, with their unsavoury, 
suggestive portent. She glanced wildly round at the 
chattering women, amazed, as were they, at the 
urgency and the repugnancy of the summons. 

Had, Eve thought, tremulously, this man fashioned 
further agonies for her body. Was she to be hailed 
to the brute’s bedchamber, there to be his plaything 
until the moment came when she again was to be the 
sport of the multitude ? 

It was a sickening thought, unpalatable and 
revolting. 

‘“‘Must—must I go?” Eve implored of the 
women. “Is there no way out of this ?”’ 

Silence greeted the query. There was none there 
with the courage openly to flout the indignities of 
the lash. And the men beyond the curtains had ears. 

“Tf the master calls, you must go,’’ eventually 
answered one of the women, giggling hysterically in 
her nervous excitement. “If you do not go he will 
come here with the whip. You he will chastise and 
we also.” 

“‘T would like to kill him,” gasped the girl, her 
voice high-pitched under the stress of the emotions 
which surged over her. 

‘‘Shush!’’ admonished one of her hearers. 
‘‘Remember——!”’ and there was a gesture indicat- 
ing the guards waiting beyond the purdah. 
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‘‘ Remember also,’’ added another, “ that which 
happened to Fulma and to Tulsi.” 

Eve stood wavering, her breath coming in tight, 
little choking gasps. Again she fought for mastery 
over the numbness which seeped to her brain. She 
forced her thoughts along every avenue in a wild 

endeavour to devise some method of escape. 

As she stood thus she who had reminded her of 
the fate of Fulma and Tulsi came softly to her side. 
There was a movement, barely perceptible. Eve’s 
hand closed over something which she instinctively 
knew to be a dagger. 

She suppressed a start as the cold steel touched her 
hand and, with a nonchalance which was surprising 
in the circumstances, secreted the weapon within the 
folds of the mantle in which she was still clothed. 

She stood irresolute for another moment. Then 
she made up her mind. 

‘JT will go,” she said, in a voice curiously resolute, 
‘and I will go now, for I am quite prepared.”’ 

‘Tt. has to be,’’ remarked the women, relieved. 
‘It is well.”’ They pressed around her, offering her 
advice. 

‘“‘ Remember, little White One,” was their parting 
‘admonition, ‘‘ remember, we who have been there 
before you know that much can be accomplished 
by womanly guile. Perhaps—who knows—if the 
White One pleases—there will be no more talk of 
scorpions.” 
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The women meant kindly. The girl refrained 
from giving utterance to the reply which came 
impulsively to her lips. 

Once again that day Eve found herself the central 
figure of a small, yet imposing procession. The same 
men who had formed her escort in the morning 
surrounded her as the curtains were parted. She 
traversed the ways from the women’s quarters to 
the apartments occupied by Emir Din with fear and 
misgiving gnawing at her heart. Yet she did not 
entirely despair. The hand that clutched the dagger 
was firm and resolute. 

In a room ante to the bedchamber she was halted. 
One of the guard approached the heavy tapestries 
which did duty as a door. 

‘‘Oh, Your Honour,” called the man, ‘‘ we have 
obeyed your commands. We have brought the white 
daughter of the Feringhi.”’ 

A mumbled reply came from the room within. 
Whatever it was it was correctly interpreted by the 
guard. 

The curtain was lifted from within and, with a 
gesture, Eve was bidden enter. 

When Eve had last set eyes upon Emir Din his 
immense face and neck had been suffused by the 
most passionate anger. 

Now he sprawled upon a small mountain of 
cushions, an unhealthy greenish pallor upon his 
drooping, dusky cheeks, 
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He altered his position as the girl was ushered into 
his presence, but made no attempt to rise. 

His eyes turned in her direction and he gazed 
upon her savagely, and with a cold malevolence. 

“So the White Lily is still with us,’’ he sneered, 
‘‘and my little scorpions go hungry.” His face 
contorted as he expressed the words. 

Eve made no reply. She returned his gaze, mute 
and mutinous. 

Emir Din blinked his heavy eyelids. 

‘‘ Perhaps the scorpions have bitten the tongue of 
the Feringhi one,”’ he mouthed, with heavy sarcasm. 
“Perhaps it is that she cannot speak. But,’ he 
added, with a significant glance at the wall where 
hung his immense whip, ‘‘ we have an antidote for 
scorpions | ”’ 

He glared menacingly at the slight figure. 

The little one will speak, I think ? ” 

The girl before him, eyes ablaze with fury, in- 
trigued him. 

“The little one will speak?” he repeated, 
struggling to his elbow. 

Eve fought down her feeling of repulsion. 

“ Yes, I will speak,” she muttered, softly. ‘‘ That 
is, if there is anything to be said between you 
and [.”’ 

“There is much about which we should speak,”’ 
lowered the man. ‘‘I would that you confer on me 
your favour |” 
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The girl, interpreting the flowery ornateness of the 
man’s speech, grasped her dagger within the folds of 
her gown. The feel of its hard outline with the 
suggestiveness of its razor-like edge, gave her some 
small feeling of confidence. 

‘‘ Tam afraid that you talk in riddles,”’ she retorted. 

“‘ Surely,” he went on, half-rising from his sitting 
position, ‘* you cannot mistake my meaning ? ” 

‘IT would have you know,” responded the girl, 
forcing all her courage into her reply, ‘‘ that I would 
rather die than give you the favours which you have 
in mind.” 

Emir Din frowned. A look of comprehension came 
slowly to his face. He laughed, gutteringly. 

“ Huhr,” he grunted. ‘‘ Huhr,” and he laughed 
again. 

‘The White Lily imagines that she is to receive 
the honour of an invitation to my couch ? I assure 
her she is mistaken. I do not sleep with wild cats 
whose claws have yet to be cut.” 

He watched the girl’s figure relax and smiled, evilly. 

‘** T have another favour in mind,” he went on. “I 
desire the presence of your father, the hakim, for I am 
sick and the poltroons who are here afford me no 
relief.”’ 

Eve gazed at the man with a startled expression. 
The affrontery of the suggestion amazed her. She 
gasped. 

“‘Do you imagine,” she asked, “ that my father 
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would come to this place to attend you after what you 
have done to me ?” 

The man raised a hand in deprecating gesture. 

“If I were merely to request his presence I am 
quite certain that he would decline the invitation, 
but ’’—and his brows beetled—*“ there are ways and 
means.” 

He gazed at Eve intently as if weighing the strength 
of her personality. 

“You seem to forget,’’ he continued after a pause, 
“ that I have rather a powerful lever—in other words, 
that I am in a position to command his presence.” 

‘“‘And what do you imagine my father would do 
were he to receive such a command ?” Eve asked, 
scornfully. 

‘‘ Couched in the language which IJ have in mind, 
I have not a shadow of doubt that he will bestir him- 
self at the behest of his daughter. 

“ At my behest ? ”’ 

“Yes, you who they called the White Lily. You 
shall write to your father. And you will tell him that 
unless he comes with all speed the body of his off- 
spring, or rather that which 1s left when my scorpions 
have gorged, will be cast beyond the Pass of the 
Bottle-Neck for the jackals to devour.”’ 

The girl shuddered. 

“You offer me my life for the presence of my 
father ? ”’ 

“IT, Emir Din, the magnanimous, do so.” 
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The reclining figure swelled even further with an 
access of importance. 

“I offer the White Lily her life,’’ he proceeded, 
‘but, of course, there are conditions.” 

“There would be,’’ Eve was prompted to reply, 
but she maintained silence. 

“You will write and inform your father that you 
are being well entertained by the ladies of my palace, 
but that you are in danger. You will add that I am 
sick and require his professional services. You will 
hint that unless there is a speedy answer to this 
summons, ill will befall you.” 

Eve was puzzled by the nature of the proposition. 

To her it was obvious that the man was sick—and 
sick men will do much to become well. She had been 
through too much, however, to place false values upon 
the man’s integrity, and she was well aware of the hate 
he entertained in his heart for the people of her race. 

Was this a trap ? she cogitated. Was this merely 
a ruse to add to the number of his victims ?] 

And suppose it were not—at the moment. What 
guarantee would there be that this mis-shapen 
monster would adhere to his bargain when restored 
to health ? 

Eve decided that there was none. 

The girl eyed the man carefully, endeavouring to 
appraise his thoughts. 

‘‘ What if I refuse to do this ?”’ she asked. 

Emir Din’s glance was comprehensive. It took in 
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the whip upon the wall and the outline of the girl 
moulded beneath the tightly clutched gown. 

He said nothing, but the silence and his expression 
were eloquent. 

Eve thought desperately. Perhaps if she wrote, a 
respite of a few days could be obtained. In that time 
something would assuredly happen. It was incon- 
ceivable, she thought, that her father would have done 
nothing to formulate plans for her rescue in the hours 
which had passed since her capture. 

And Eve, with a start of surprise, suddenly realised 
that it was, indeed, but a matter of hours since she had 
been proceeding happily homeward toward the camp. 

A little more than forty-eight hours ago she had 
been speculating upon that which the cook would 
produce when she finally achieved the plateau. Since 
then—well, there had been so much, and all of it 
distinctly unpleasant. 

“Well ? ’ came the query from the cushions, 

Eve procrastinated no longer. “I will write,” she 
said, * 1f you will provide me with paper and with ink.” 

Emir Din struck a small gong at his side. In 
obedience to the summons, the curtains parted and an 
obsequious retainer entered with writing materials. 

Evidently, reflected Eve, all had been well prepared 
beforehand. 

The girl squatted upon the floor and received the 
coarse paper which was thrust upon her. 

She wrote, but the words came with difficulty. 
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‘* Daddy, darling,’’ she commenced. The muse de- 
serted her. She penned desperately and laboriously. 


** T imagine that by now you have learned that I 
have been spirited away to the Dalzai.”’ 


The servant proffered the ancient ink-horn that she 
might replenish the supply upon her pen. 

The action disturbed her. 

It was tantalising, this close proximity of two pair 
of eyes which watched every spluttering motion of 
her pen-nib. 

And Eve was completely ignorant of the educa- 
tional facilities of Dalzai. She had no means of 
knowing whether there was someone within this 
mountain fortress who would presently be called to 
interpret her caligraphy. 

She decided to be terse and to the point. She 
continued : 

“This is a terrible place, but I am quite well. 
Emir Din, about whom you have heard, has ten- 
dered all manner of threats, but he is a sick man. 

‘ He asks me to write to you that you might come 
and cure him. In the event of your coming, he in- 
timates that these threats will be non-effective.” 


Here she decided to take a risk. 


‘* He is a very big man,” she wrote, ‘‘ very much 
like Baron von Manchausen.” 


She signed her name. 
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The servant took the paper, sanded it with care 
and handed it to his master, who subjected it to a 
close scrutiny. 

** Call Ahmed,” he barked at the retainer as he 
placed the missive on a cushion beside him. 

Presently there was ushered in a tall, cadaverous 
person, who peered apprehensively and forlornly 
through the thickest of lenses. 

His salaam, as he approached the Khan, caused his 
turban to sweep the ground. 

‘Read this,’’ commanded Emir Din, withaglance at 
Eve which betokened her no goodwill should she have 
taken advantage of her opportunity to write too much. 

Ahmed interpreted in a loud, sing-song voice. 

He hesitated and stutted when he came to the ref- 
erence to Baron von Manchausen, and Eve, who had 
been watching intently, took renewed hope. 

Obviously the man was puzzled. The round-about 
manner in which he construed the sentence made this 
evident. 

Emir Din seized upon the point, his eyes glowering 
with suspicion. 

He turned upon Eve. ‘‘ What does this mean ? ”’ 
he demanded. ‘‘ Is this some trickery ? Is this some 
secret sign ? ”’ 

Eve had an inspiration. 

“It is no trickery,” she responded, scornfully. 
“It is but a helpful indication to my father which 
will assist him in determining your symptoms. The 
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Baron von Manchausen is a close friend of our 
family,’’ she continued, mendaciously, ‘‘ and he was 
afflicted as are you. But,’’ she added, portentously, 
“my father cured him.” 

‘* Ah—h,”’ breathed the man, swallowing the story 
whole, “in that case I will let it pass.’ And he 
handed it to the servant with instructions that it was 
immediately to be dispatched. | 

Eve watched the departure of the missive. She 
waited, with what patience she could, for the signal 
for her own dismissal, but the man, despite his 
sickness, was in no mood lightly to be thwarted of 
his desires. . 

He continued to gaze at her slim figure as she 
stood, silhouetted against the one lamp which the 
compartment contained, and was evidently planning 
mischief. 

At length he spoke. 

“ The White Lily,” he slobbered with ponderous 
effort, wetting his podgy lips with an excess of 
saliva, ‘“‘ the White Lily was denied the pleasure of 
our company this morning. Nevertheless, it is 
fitting that she should unbend to the degree of 
entertaining a sick monarch, 

‘The White Lily is not clothed for the dance— 
even the nautch of the veils of Suleiman. 

‘ Yet,”’ he went on, a gleam coming to his fish-like 
eyes, ‘I would that that slim white body of hers 
should pierrette becomingly.” 
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He raised himself once more upon an elbow and 
glared at the girl, He dropped his tone of sarcasm 
and became the master, bellowing at a dog. 

“Dance ! ”’ he ordered, brutally. ‘“‘ Dance!” 

Eve stood irresolute. 

* Dance, you spawn of white scum. Dance, when 
you are ordered.” 

Eve’s only response was to shrink farther into the 
shadows. 

Emir Din, emitting fearful streams of profanity, 
struck at his gong. 

‘“‘T warn you,” he spluttered. 

One of the guard entered, softly. 

“You will dance, little one, or when my guards 
have finished with you, wild cat, there will be no 
toes to dance upon.” 

Eve advanced from the shadows. 

“Your threats do not frighten me,’ she said, 
defiantly. 

“Threats! Threats! ’’ replied the man, darkly. 
“There is no talk of threats here. What I say 
happens. Girls such as you mean nothing to me. 
Many have been cast beyond the entrance of the pass 
and the jackals have done the rest. Remember, there 
is but little evidence when the jackals have feasted.”’ 

** Nevertheless, I will not dance for you,”’ declared 
Eve, stoutly. ‘ You have asked me to write to my 
father that you may be cured of your sickness, and 
I have done so. More I will not do.” 
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Emir Din turned his head to the waiting guard. 

“Do you hear what this daughter of os 
says ?”’ he queried. 

“Verily, Sire,” replied the man, ivan a 
step. 

“Then why are you remaining there motionless 
like a stuffed pig ? ”’ 

The man quivered under the insult, but dared not 
retort. Instead, he moved toward the wall and put 
up a hand to remove the lash. 

Emir Din turned once more to the girl standing 
before him, pale, but still resolute. ‘“‘ Listen, little 
fool,” he hissed. ‘“‘Do you want those thongs 
stealing around your body? Do you want those 
barbs eating into your flesh as the lashes curl around 
you ? Cannot you imagine the excruciating pain 
as the barbs are forcibly withdrawn for the next 
stroke? And you still say that you will not 
dance ?”’ 

He glowered at the silent girl. 

‘* T say that you shall dance,” he stormed. ‘“‘ You 
shall have lash upon lash until you do so, or until 
there is nothing left to be lashed.” 

He turned to the expectant guard. 

“Show your prowess,” he ordered. ‘“ Allow the 
little one to hear the sweet sound of the lashes as 
they make their way through the air.”’ 

The guard swung the ponderous whip with a 
dexterity born of long practice. It rose and fell with 
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a suggestive whining which caused the girl’s blood 
to curdle. Still she made no motion, 

‘* Again,” came the order. 

Once more the lash swept the air, the barbs at the 
end of its octopus-like tentacles gleaming as they 
left the shadows and crossed the area illuminated by 
the lamp. 

‘‘ Mahdi,” snarled Eve’s persecutor, “‘ something 
more definite is indicated. These wild cats of the 
Feringhi are not to be intimidated with mere play. 
Just a stroke at a time, and as I direct. We will 
teach this brazen hussy that it is unwise to thwart 
the desires of Emir Din.” 

The guard advanced upon the shrinking Eve, but 
hesitated to strike. 

‘* Get to your work. Get to your work,” screamed 
the voice from the divan. 

The guard turned, weighing the words. 

An angry roar came from the reclining figure. 

“ Dolt, why do you hesitate ? Hasten, you son of 
an owl. Remove her mantle that I may observe her 
flesh tremble beneath the lashes.”’ 

Once again the man advanced upon Eve, this time 
more resolutely. He caught her roughly by the 
‘shoulder and tore at her covering. 

Eve’s clenched hands withstood the strain, and 
the man dropped his whip the better to achieve his 
purpose. 

As he lunged toward her a second time Eve with- 
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drew a hand from the folds of the gown. There was 
a flash, a moment’s silence, and then a howl of 
consternation. . 

The guard gazed amazedly at a dripping wrist and 
at the blood oozing from the gash which the girl had 
inflicted with her secreted dagger. 

Eve stood panting, appalled at the sight of the 
reddening pool at the man’s feet. Through the 
corner of her eye she observed the corpulent figure 
of Emir Din now rising and falling as with eyes 
wild with apprehension, he sought to attain a sitting 
position. 

Clutching wildly at the cushions he sat upright. 
He swung his podgy legs to the ground and leaned 
‘forward. 

‘The she cat has scratched you, has she?” he 
snarled. ‘‘ What of that? Do as you are bid. 
Remove that gown.” 

The guard hesitated, as if to speak. He thought 
better of it. He disdained the slash upon his 
arm and sidled to one side, mancuvring for 
position. 

He rushed forward. A hand clasped at Eve's 
throat and another tore at her gown. She felt it 
give. It slipped from one shoulder while the pressure 
at her throat increased. 

She gave a gurgling cry as she fought for breath, 
her every attention being directed to retaining her 
covering and easing the gauging weight upon her 
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windpipe. She slipped and stumbled and was 
momentarily free. 

She stood gasping, eyeing the room for an oppor- 
tunity of escape. As she hesitated the guard was 
upon her again. She slashed with her knife, but the 
man was too wily. With a wrench which almost 
dislocated her wrist she was deprived of the 
weapon. It was flung contemptuously into a 
corner. 

Then, cat-like and menacingly, the guard ap- 
proached her yet again, an evil intent in his eye. 

As she retreated to the wall so did his stealthy 
steps follow her. Never for an instant did his eyes 
leave hers. 

He rushed the final step and once again the brutal 
tearing hands were at her. The man exerted all his 
strength and slowly overcame that of the girl’s. The 
robe was loose around her shoulders. Slowly the 
male’s superior muscles predominated. Eve felt the 
mantle slipping—slipping. 

There was a gasp—a loathsome, gurgling exhala- 
tion of hot, fetid breath. 

The overbearing tension slowly relaxed. Eve 
glanced at the face before her and was horrified by 
the expression. The mouth was agape. In the man’s 
eyes was a fixed glare of agonised astonishment. 

Gradually the face slipped lower and came yet 
nearer to her own. The foul breath came hot and 
panting on her cheek. 
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There was a slight moan—and the figure crashed 
at her feet. It remained still. 

In the shadows, Eve, eyes wide in wonderment, 
discerned a movement. It was her turn to gasp. 

In a sibilant whisper, there came a voice. 

‘* 'Miss-sahib,”’ it said, ‘‘ have courage.” 

Eve thrilled at the sound. 

‘‘'Miss-sahib,’”’ came the voice again, “‘ stay here 
by the purdah. Be ready to cloak your head with 
your mantle. And be ready to run.”’ 

There was a quick, panther-like movement. The 
shadowy figure had left the darkness and had crossed 
the room in a flash. 

Emir Din, gaping with idiot’s eyes upon the scene, 
intuitively sought the hammer of his gong. Before 
his hand could obey the impelling impulses of his 
brain, there was a whining sound in the air. 

In his rapid journey across the bedchamber Dost 
Mohammed had retrieved the lash. It circled 
viciously, and came down upon the outstretched arm. 

It rose again, its direction altered. It fell obliquely 
and took Emir Din round the shoulders. The lashes, 
continuing their progress, curled wickedly and 
horribly around the man’s middle. The barbs sank 
home. 

Eve, hot and cold, all in the one breath-gripping 
second, had an exultant note singing in her brain. 
Emir Din was receiving some of his own medicine. 
Terrible though it was, she would have seen, if she 
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could have so willed, an additional impetus into that 
downward, devastating stroke. 

Emir Din screamed—an animal, full-throated 
scream in which were blended the dying agonies of 
an army of the lost. It was a terrifying sound which 
began on a high, piercing note of agony and ended 
in a feeble, dog-like whine. 

Beyond the curtains there were shouts and the 
pattering of naked, swift-moving feet. Eve remained 
within the shadows. 

The curtains were swept aside and guards came 
tumbling into the room. There was pandemonium. 
Full-blooded Eastern curses filled the air. Further 
men poured into the room with a savage scuffling. 
Bodies sweated in that turmoil. 

There were bumps and the clanging of accoutre- 
ments as guards, who had completely lost their heads, 
sought to get near the squealing monster writhing 
upon his blood-stained cushions. There were hard, 
metallic sounds as swords were dropped and retrieved 
in the confusion. 

Akove the din, Eve momentarily heard a gentle 
hissing. 

In a lull in the turmoil she heard it again, this 
time more insistently. 

She coughed, though she fought hard to maintain 
silence. So far the guards, their attention directed 
elsewhere, had not seen her crouching in the shadows. 

She coughed once more and realised that the bed- 
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chamber was filling with dense, acrid smoke. She 
felt sick and giddy. Another cough—and her position 
would be disclosed. 

A hand came clutching from the darkness and she 
was drawn irresistibly through the curtains to the 
corridor beyond. 

““Cover your face and your mouth, little one,” 
came a well-known voice, and Eve obeyed. 

Through the slit which she kept for observation 
she saw, as she ran, Dost Mohammed casting small 
containers before him. As they fell they hissed, and 
emitted clouds of black, evil-smelling smoke. 

They made the main approaches, hurling aside 
those who would bar their progress. They came to 
the open and the courtyard from where guards were 
pouring into the building. 

At the main doorway Dost Mohammed paused. 

He raised his arms and yelled lustily. 

“Ag!” he cried. “Ag!” 

The call was theatrical and unnecessary, for dense 
volumes of smoke were issuing from the palace. All 
within the proximity of the building were rushing 
within to investigate the cause. None paid heed to 
the fugitives. 
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Wuen Dost Mohammed, prowling in the darkness 
of the valley beneath the plateau, realised that Eve 
had disappeared and that the prospects of im- 
mediately affecting her rescue were so small as to 
be negligible, he called down the most profound 
curses of Allah upon those who were responsible 
for the outrage. 

He knew who were the culprits, even before he 
made a closer examination of the Thing which lay 
still in the long grasses. 

As, with his foot, he spurned the body of the dead 
Dalzai, he spat. 

He drew from his girdle the knife which had sped 
this life precipitately upon its way to the Gehenna 
of the doomed and gently ran the edge along the 
back of his left forefinger. 

There was a tiny spurt of blood. 

Dost Mohammed daubed a little upon the hilt of 
his dagger and a smear upon his brow. The actionwas 
symbolical. It signified death. But death to whom ? 

The blood feud had been raised. 

Turning the body over with his hands he searched 
with systematic Pathan efficiency. 
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And in order that he might be prepared for later 
contingencies, he stripped the Thing of its clothing, 
though he did so with a gesture of nausea. This 
was not prompted by any of the finer feelings which 
might have come from robbing the remains of he 
who one has slain, but because Dost Mohammed 
considered mere contact with a Dalzai, whether dead 
or otherwise, to be degrading to his person. 

As a vent to his feelings he kicked the inanimate 
corpse and reviled its departed spirit. Then he 
prepared for the laborious task of mounting the 
khudside to the camp above. 

Already he could hear the voices of an approaching 
party. There was clearly discernible to his keen 
Pathan ears the clumsy, stumbling footsteps of one 
who was unaccustomed to negotiating hillsides. The 
clamour which accompanied the movement would 
have spelt immediate death had an enemy been 
lurking in the shadows. 

This, of course, was Challenger, coming with the 
camp servants to the aid of his daughter. 

When still some distance away Dost Mohammed 
gave the motley posse a yell. He received a hoarse, 
croaking answer in reply. It was the Colonel, breath- 
less and slightly dazed from the innumerable falls 
which he had sustained in his descent. 

Dost Mohammed was restrained by no false feel- 
ings of delicacy as he detailed to Challenger that 
which had occurred in the valley. 
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The man had been a retainer over many years 
and he knew his position, yet he never hesitated to 
emphasise that which was in his mind when the 
time was one of urgency. 

Besides, Dost Mohammed had a sense of grievance 
against the Colonel, a grievance which had suddenly 
leaped into being with the realisation that his worst 
fears had come to fruition. 

Had he not consistently warned his master of the 
dangers attendant upon the gold-seeking operations ? 
Had he not, not once, but many times, asked the 
Colonel to restrain his daughter in her rovings across 
the hills ? 

Dost Mohammed opened wide his arms in a 
deprecating gesture. 

‘The Miss-sahib has gone,” he said, shortly and 
succinctly. 

Challenger, although half prepared for the news, 
reeled under the blow. 

“The Dalzai ?”’ he gasped. ‘ Not the Dalzai ? ” 
he implored. 

The Dalzai, Sahib,’”’ and the servant stood mute, 
waiting for the master to speak and to take the 
initiative. 

_ Challenger remained as in a maze. 

Once or twice he essayed to speak, but failed. 

With an effort he regained something of his com- 
posure. ‘‘ What—what do you think we had better 
do, Dost Mohammed ? ”’ he asked, weakly. — 
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The servant did not need to ponder over his reply. 

‘There is little that can be done at the moment, 
Sahib, except return to camp. If I had some of the 
men of my village within hail, if I had been allowed 
to send for some half a dozen stalwarts, it would 
have been different. We might have raced for the 
pass. Though,” he added, as if he were throwing 
too much responsibility upon the troubled man 
before him, ‘‘ it would be but a forlorn hope. Those 
jackals know the dark ways to their lair and, like 
jackals, they do not make for the open when danger 
is scented.’ 

Back within the frail protection of the tents it 
was Dost Mohammed who took command of the 
situation. 

“You,” he said to the fleetest of the camp servants, 
“you go with all speed, tarrying not, to my village. 
There you will say that I, Dost Mohammed, have 
sworn the blood feud against the Dalzai and par- 
ticularly against the foul carcase of Emir Din. 

‘You will add that these dog-people have taken 
the White Lily and that there is urgent need of 
haste. 

‘‘ Having done that, you will journey to the Khan 
of the Wazir Khels and repeat your message. And 
from there you will run—run, mind you, to the 
Wala Khel, where you will give of your message 
once again. 

“ But first, to my village. Bid my blood brothers 
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to horse. Impress upon them that Dost Mohammed 
has need for action as speedy as the bili. Tell 
them that J want talwars and daggers rather than 
guns. Tell them that, above all, I need the strength 
of their powerful arms.” 

With the departure of the servant Dost Moham- 
med sat deep in meditation. The clear Pathan brain 
that was his revolved upon the intricacies of various 
strategies. Even when Challenger spoke to him he 
remained silent and thoughtful. 

Eventually he came to a decision. 

“‘ Sahib,” he said, ‘I have sent to my blood 
brothers. Soon they will arrive. Though they be 
small in number they are a force with which to 
reckon, for my brethren have been warriors since 
the days of Alexander. 

“‘T have sent the winged word along the hillsides. 
Soon the Khans will jump to action, not so much 
for me, though they will not despise the call of the 
blood oath. Principally, however, they will move 
because of that indignity which has been put upon 
your daughter, the Miss-sahib whom they call the 
White Lily. 

“When these men come, you, Sahib, must direct 
their actions. Leave the finer points to them, for 
they know more of the ways of these jackals than 
does Your Honour. Always remember, however, 
that they will fight to avenge the blood.” 

“But, Dost Mohammed,” Challenger was con- 
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strained to intervene, ‘‘ surely you will be here to 
greet your people ? ” 

“Sahib—I fear. This is a moment for movement. 
The passing hours—the minutes, all are fraught 
with their dangers. And I have a plan! ”’ 

“A plan?” 

“Down in the valley there is a dead man—a 
Dalzai.” 

‘“ A dead man. I know nothing of this.’’ 

‘* Sahib, it matters not. The body of this son of 
Sheitan was at your feet as we spoke in the valley— 
but it is of no consequence. His soul is now being 
tormented in Gehenna. 

‘The body is naked, for I have the evil one’s 
garments. They are ass-like and they offend the 
nostrils, but I, Dost Mohammed, will don them and 
see what can be seen.” 

“But, Dost Mohammed,” remonstrated Chal- 
lenger, ‘“‘ you cannot take this frightful risk, at 
least until the arrival of the men of your village. 
This is not something which can, be accomplished 
single-handed.”’ 

‘As I have said, Sahib, I have a plan and it 1s 
here that I shall require the cunning of Your 
Honour’s learning. 

‘Those pictures which you have shown me in 
those Wilahti books have given me hope. 

“There have been pictures of smoke as from a 
great fire which Your Honour explained was made 
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by the hakims in order that the attentions of an 
enemy might be frustrated.” 

‘““Smoke screens!’ ejaculated Challenger with 
some amazement. ‘‘ What have you in mind ?”’ 

“Sahib, from those bottles which you have in 
your panniers can you make smoke—smoke that can 
be bottled and thrown as the Feringhi soldiers throw 
bombs down upon the plains of Hind ? ”’ 

‘‘ Challenger thought deeply for a moment. 

“It could be done, Dost Mohammed,” he replied 
at length. 

‘And quickly, Sahib ? ”’ 

‘Quite quickly. All that I shall require will be 
some dozen or so empty tins from the stores.”’ 

“Sahib, you shall have them immediately.” 

Finding relief from the nervous strain of the 
night’s adventures in the task imposed upon him, 
Challenger laboured as one possessed. And he 
evolved within the space of hours more than a dozen 
smoke bombs of rather perilous efficiency. 

He explained their action to Dost Mohammed. 

“You must try and keep them upright,” he said, 
“until you have occasion to use them. You see, 
there is a black powder which half-fills the tins. 
Unless the tins remain upright some of the powder 
will escape through the holes I have made in the 
lids. See, to each tin I add this small test tube of 
liquid. Before you throw, shake the tins vigorously 
in order to break the glass tube. When the liquid 
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reaches the powder there will be a dense smoke 
which will emerge through the holes.” 

Will it be black, Sahib ? ”’ 

“ Black as night.” 

“ And will it catch at the throat and cause one to 
choke ? ”’ 

“I should not be surprised if it did not make you 
sick.”’ 

Dost Mohammed grinned. 

“ That is well, Sahib,’ he said, and departed. 


Dost Mohammed, attired in the garments of 
the dead Dalzai and burdened with his strange 
armament, set forth upon his almost forlorn 
quest. 

The plan about which he spoke so confidently to 
Challenger was but half formed in his mind. So 
much must depend upon circumstances and upon 
luck—mainly luck. 

It was in the early hours of the morning when he 
slipped away from the camp. He had a journey of 
many miles ahead of him and this had to be accom- 
plished expeditiously. Much had to be done in the 
remaining hours of darkness. 

The man picked his way down hillsides and up 
barren, rocky slopes, and not a sound revealed his 
movements. In places where he imagined the Dalzai 
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might have outposts he crept like a cat. Not even 
a pebble was dislodged to go hurtling to the valleys 
below. It was an uncanny, feline performance of 
which any professional stalker would have been 
inordinately proud. 

So far luck had stood him well. He had penetrated 
to within measurable distance of the Pass of the 
Bottle-Neck and he was positive that he had been 
unseen. But that was luck of a negative character. 
What was necessary if he was to be successful was 
something more, nothing less, in fact, than a gift 
from Heaven. 

Bakri, the Captain of the Inner Guard, who had 
been incontinently cast forth further to try con- 
clusions with Dost Mohammed would have been 
both surprised and not a little supercilious if he had 
been greeted with such an appellation. Neverthe- 
less, he was destined to play the réle. 

Bakri had emerged from the pass at eventide with 
a motley following, indecision marking his every 
movement, 

His craven soul would not allow him to con- 
template an attack in force upon the Feringhi camp. 
Once clear of the pass he halted his men and sat 
down to review the situation. 

It had disagreeable aspects. As he sat, he thought 
of many more. And there was no light and shade 
to the problem. As far as he could see it was mainly 
shade with a darker edging in the distance which 
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did not bode too well for the skin which he held in 
such dignified and high esteem. 

It was a dark prospect, and the handful of men 
who were with him provided but poor comfort. 

They were as barren of ideas as he was himself— 
and as apprehensive. The only difference between 
them was that he endeavoured to hide the quaking 
of his entrails. His men laboured under no such 
stress of false modesty, and huddled together in the 
extremity of their fear. 

And they talked, perhaps with the idea of keeping 
up their courage. 

In the circumstances it is perhaps not peculiar 
that Dost Mohammed should have been attracted 
by their voices. Even less surprising was the fact 
that he crept stealthily closer to ascertain the reason 
of this nocturnal prattling. 

He edged his way nearer and nearer, his Pathan 
knife between his teeth, and presently attained a 
position where snatches of conversation came clearly 
to his ear. 

He smiled evilly to himself as he overheard some 
of the comments. He had difficulty in restraining 
his laughter when, with many trimmings, the men 
mentioned his own person. When they referred to 
the purpose of their clandestine excursion he shook 
silently with merriment. He almost ejaculated his 
disdain when they paraded their cowardice. 

The men had in mind the fate of Tipu, the man 
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who had been knifed on the night of Eve’s capture, 
and they did not relish the thought that perhaps 
one or more of their number would share his fate. 

Clearly they were discomforted, and Dost Moham- 
med resolved that, if possible, he would accentuate 
this. 

Edging away from the circle, he sheltered behind 
a near-by rock. 

-There he unwound the pagri from around his 
head and festooned it over his arms and over his 
shoulders. The thin diaphanous material provided 
almost a spectral effect. 

The store of containers which he wore within his 
shorts added to the grotesqueness of his outline. 

He slithered gently once more toward the group 
and rose suddenly to his feet. 

He uttered a shrill, gurgling cry and slowly waved 
his arms, trusting to the pagri cloth to provide a 
suitable setting. 

The men ceased their chatter and gazed at him, 
transfixed. 

“Tam the ghost of Tipu,’”’ he intoned, and made 
a step toward the men. 

With a wild bound they were on their feet, as if 
the hounds of Hell were sniffing at their ankles. 
In an instant, they had taken to their heels. They 
cast affrighted glances over their shoulders. Their 
cries of wild consternation left Dost Mohammed 
speechless. 
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Bakri, the Captain of the Inner Guard, was the 
last away, not because he had more courage than 
the others, but because it had taken him longer to 
overcome the spectral effect which Dost Mohammed 
had produced. 

The Pathan, silently running in the wake of the 
fleeting Dalzai, decided that Bakri might as well pay 
his just debts. 

The dagger was thrown with deadly accuracy and 
took the ingrate between the shoulder blades. He 
gave a wild, piercing cry, heard clearly even above 
the bleatings of his companions. He stumbled 
forward a few steps. Then he collapsed. 

Dost Mohammed passed him with scarcely a 
glance. He had no time to retrieve his knife, for he 
desired to become one of the fugitives before they 
discovered the loss of their leader, or recovered, even 
to a slight degree, from their terror. 

He pounded along in their rear, glancing over his 
shoulder now and again and giving vent to shrill 
sounds suggesting acute fright and excessive tur- 
bulence. 

Those ahead really needed no such promptings 
to continue their headlong romp, but Dost Moham- 
med was taking no chances. 

With his each succeeding yell they accelerated 
rather than dropped their pace, and it was a wild, 
hollow-eyed bunch of men which eventually burst 
upon the startled guards at the entrance to the pass. 
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There was no let or hindrance here. Rather was 
there a disposition, restrained with some difficulty 
by a startled guard commander, to follow those who 
surged through with such complete lack of military 
decorum. Dost Mohammed went by with the 
crowd. 

There was none to question him and none to scan 
him suspiciously when he eventually broke from the 
throng and melted into the shadows. 

No one spoke to him or challenged him as he 
traversed the road to the palace where the high walls 
brought him to a halt. 

From the darkness he took careful stock of his 
surroundings. He discovered that it was possible 
even to lounge within proximity of the gate without 
arousing suspicion. 

Listening intently, he heard the movements of a 
man inside the bastion. 

There was but one man, he reasoned, and not 
two. Otherwise there would be chattering. He 
knew these Dalzais. 

More should have been present guarding the gate, 
but he judged rightly of the laxity which prevailed 
within when the Captain of the Guard was seconded 
for other duties. Dost Mohammed took courage 
in the recollection of that gentleman’s passing and 
tapped at the postern. 

“Who is there ?” a voice called, sleepily. 

“It is I,” replied Dost Mohammed. 
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“Who is I?” came the response, with some 
asperity. 

The Pathan decided to adopt a high hand. ‘‘ Open. 
Open,’ he called, imperiously. ‘‘ Open in the name 
of the Khan. I come with news.” 

There was a fumbling at the postern. The gate 
swung inwards and a tousled head was protruded. 

Two sinewy hands caught it round the neck and 
squeezed with a purpose, before the surprised guard 
could utter a word of warning. 

Dost Mohammed saw the bloodshot eyes glaring 
and bulging. He pressed the harder. The body 
suddenly slumped. 

Slipping inwards he dragged the prostrate form 
after him and closed the gate. There was a ditch 
near at hand which functioned as a sewer. With 
a heave he had removed the evidences of his 
entry. 

To a Pathan, and especially a Pathan with the 
mental adroitness of Dost Mohammed, once he had 
surmounted the difficulty of the outer defences, the 
actual entry into the palace presented small diffi- 
culties. Attired as a Dalzai he shrunk into corners 
when persons of authoritative mien approached. 
When lesser beings barred his way he proceeded on 
his course with an aplomb and an air of quiet 
assurance which completely disarmed suspicion. 

From the girdle of the dead guard he had pur- 
loined a dagger. With this secreted in his clothing 
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he at length came to the inner chambers of the 
palace where Emir Din had his habitat. 

On several occasions he heard the clanging of a 
gong. 

The guards on duty in an ante-chamber were 
playing dice within an alcove. When the gong 
clanged one would detach himself from the players 
to answer the summons. Thus did the Pathan 
verify his sense of direction. 

With men completely devoid of suspicion and 
intent upon the throw of the dice, the problem of 
entering the bedchamber was not one to give Dost 
Mohammed a headache. In point of fact, it was 
astonishingly easy. 

Luck still held. 

The curtains which hung at the doorway were in 
deep shadow. There was hardly a rustle of the silken 
folds as he insinuated himself into the compartment. 

There, he gave a great sigh of relief. Although 
he was only just in time, Allah had led his footsteps. 
He had arrived at the supreme moment. 

With a swift stroke with his dagger he disposed 
of the carrion clinging at the throat of his Miss-sahib, 
and with a sweeping action caught up the lash. He 
stood before his enemy. 

Every ounce of his strength went into those two 
downward strokes. The tumultuous sounds which 
they produced from the throat of the scourged were 
as joy bells rung on the day of some great tamasha. 
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Had he dared, he would have remained to mock 
and to repeat the process, but there was Eve. 

Praise be to Allah, the stinking abominations con- 
trived by the Colonel Sahib did all that was claimed 
of them. He retched as the first sickly fumes 
caught at his throat. 

So would others. All was well. 

He grasped Eve by the arm, and the journey to 
freedom was commenced. 

Outside the palace he passed as a Dalzai giving 
the alarm of fire. The man took in his Dalzai 
raiment and allowed him to proceed. The hooded 
figure with him appeared as nothing more than 
a Muslim woman in strict purdah. 

Hand in hand, the pair raced down the mountain 
road, Dost Mohammed crying, “ Fire! fire!”’ as 
they went. All whom they met were scurrying in 
the direction of the palace, for even in the dark- 
ness there could be discerned the thick pall of 
smoke which ascended from the building. There 
was none to stop and question the Pathan’s call 
to action. The evidence was there for all to 
behold. 

At the pass itself Dost Mohammed anticipated 
trouble. There was a guard there, and a strong 
one, doubtless rendered suspicious by the trend of 
previous events. As they neared the ramparts he 
allowed Eve’s hand to go free. He directed her to 
follow one pace behind. 
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The guards at the pass were standing to arms. 
Dost Mohammed attempted another stratagem. 

‘* All guards to the palace,’’ he cried authoritatively 
from the distance. ‘* All guards to the palace.”’ 

The guard commander raised his talwar in ac- 
quiescence. He formed his men and the rabble 
trotted, in the hillman’s jog-trot, obediently toward 
the smoke-covered eminence. One sentry was left 
behind. 

Dost Mohammed made light of the fact. 

He even disdained the use of the knife. 

Approaching to within talking distance, the Pathan 
held the man in converse while Eve slipped by and 
fled to the comparative safety of the hillside beyond. 

The man opened his eyes suspiciously and would 
have issued a challenge, but one lean hand caught 
him at the throat and another deprived him of the 
use of his arms. Flinging the man’s weapons con- 
temptuously away, Dost Mohammed caught at the 
guard’s middle and gave a tug. 

The voluminous pleated pyjamas which formed 
the guard’s nether garments, surrendered themselves 
with a faint protesting sound of tearing cloth. 

The guard stood attired in a ridiculous round, 
pill-box hat which had once done duty on some 
comic opera stage. One other garment hung coyly 
to his shrinking person. That was a diminutive, 
but ornately embroidered, waistcoat. 

Dost Mohammed let the man go free. The 
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soldier shrank back, wailing, bemoaning his naked- 
ness and the indignity that had been put upon him 
and his ancestors. 

The Pathan laughed maliciously and disappeared 
in the wake of Eve. 
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CHALLENGER OBEYS 


THERE was no time for jubilation. Hardly any for 
comment. Eve, who had been without adequate rest 
over a long period of hours, found the task of 
negotiating the difficult mountain country almost 
more than she could accomplish. The nervous stress 
of forcibly playing an important réle in a sequence 
of disquieting incidents had also taken its toll. 
More than once, over especially difficult distances, 
Dost Mohammed took her in his arms and carried 
her as he would a baby. 

Yet, even his amazing supply of strength was not 
inexhaustible. Moreover, there devolved upon 
him that strain which can only be imposed by 
incessant listening. As he and his companion moved 
away from the land of the Dalzai, every sound 
that came over the hillsides had to be carefully 
weighed. 

Even the Dalzai, he ruminated, would not lightly 
sit under the series of insults which had been 
heaped upon them. And even the Dalzai might 
find it in them to try conclusions with a solitary 
Pathan. 

Dawn, however, found them within striking dis- 
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tance of the camp—a camp which had grown 
strangely in size since they had last emerged from 
its comforting environs. 

The number of tents was the same, but that of 
the fires had increased. Also, the horse and mule 
lines were attenuated. 

Eve, through eyes reddened by excessive fatigue, 
saw nothing but the outline of the tents. The 
Pathan, more knowledgeable, knew that the gathering 
of his clansmen had commenced. 

Safety was assured—and perhaps, also, a meed of 
vengeance. 

In the shelter of a hillside cleft Dost Mohammed 
called a halt. A rest was imperative, and no Dalzai 
would approach a position which was in full view 
of an augmented camp. 

As they rested they observed movement among 
the fires. 

The Pathan delved into his garments and produced 
a canister—the last of his smoke-bombs. 

With a delicacy acquired of experience he was 
careful to throw it to windward. 

The signal was seen. 

Selecting a knoll which presented his form to the 
sky-line, Dost Mohammed, in the way of the tribes- 
men, sent forth a message with his arms. 

The stir in the camp increased miraculously. 
Soon a party was seen to foregather, and with it 
were three spare mules. 
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The last stage of the journey was to be conducted 
in something approaching comfort. 

Voices were borne to them after a while and then, 
a joyful hail. 

‘‘ Oh, Dost Mohammed, Bahadur ! ” 

‘Oh, Dost Mohammed. Is all well ? ”’ 

‘ By the benign compassion of Allah,” the Pathan 
replied. 

‘* And the Miss-sahib, the White Lily ? ” 

‘Here in the flesh, unharmed, yet fatigued.” 

“ Allah-ho-Akbar !| ” 

‘* Allah-ho-Akbar | ”’ 

‘ And the Dalzai dog ? What of him ?”’ 

“ Alive, but miserable—intensely miserable.” 

“It is well. We would not have it otherwise. 
We would reserve his body for something more 
painful than the knife.”’ 

‘“‘T am positive that he is as yet in considerable 
pain,’”’ smiled Dost Mohammed through his drooping 
moustache as he warmly clasped the hands of those 
who came to greet him. And, in a few sentences he 
told of the final scene in the bedchamber. 

“Shahbash! Shahbash!”’ yelled the men, de- 
lightedly. ‘‘ You, Dost Mohammed, art no braggart 
and thy story sounds better told thus simply and 
without embellishment.” 

The sight was more satisfying than its mere 
recounting,’’ he replied, modestly. 

“ But,” he continued, ‘‘ there shall be more told 
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anon. The Miss-sahib is fatigued unto exhaustion and 
I would that we repaired to the camp without delay.” 

A general movement was made for the mules. 

“Why three mules, Daulatji?’’ asked Dost 
Mohammed. “ Didst thou think I would return 
from the Dalzai laden with loot or with the vulture ? ” 

“The third mule is for Challenger Sahib,’’ was 
the uncompromising reply. 

“ Challenger Sahib ? ”’ 

“Verily. Is he not with you ?”’ 

“With us, Daulatji? Can it be that I am 
becoming hard of hearing ? Why should Challenger 
Sahib be with me ? ” 

“The chit—the chit from the Miss- sahib.”’ 

Dost Mohammed looked puzzled. 

‘“‘ Did daddy act on that letter ? ’’ Eve broke in. 

“It was delivered by a Dalzai dog, Miss-sahib, 
whom we would have made a target for our sport. 
But the Sahib, he restrained our desire for mirth. 

‘“‘ Instead, he retired to his tambu with his head 
between his hands. He sighed like an old man. 
Presently he came forth and told us something of the 
missive. We would have worked our way on the 
messenger, but again he ordered that we should hold 
our hands. 

‘He packed much of his dewai and he departed 
several hours gone with the messenger as a porter. 

‘We did our utmost to persuade him of the 
stupidity of placing himself in the hands of the 
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Dalzai, but our words were like curses in a sand- 
storm; they had no effect. We offered to accom- 
pany him, at least to the pass, but he would have 
none of us. 

“ He said that a display of force might have evil 
consequences. Sorrowfully we allowed him to depart. 

‘When we observed your ‘ All well’ signal from 
the hillside we naturally came to the conclusion that 
Challenger Sahib was with you: that you had met 
him on your way and that he had given up his 
foolish enterprise.’’ 

Dost Mohammed swore between his teeth. 

“ Braggart and fool that I am!” he exclaimed, 
angrily. “If I had but known. Once out there on 
the mountain-sides I heard a movement. Would 
that I had made certain.” 

Crestfallen, the party returned to camp. 

There the effects of much-needed food and the 
demands of overtaxed bodies induced sleep and a 
merciful reaction for the two adventurers. And 
whilst they slept the tribesmen went into conclave. 

As they talked, more arrivals trickled into camp, 
the last being emissaries from the Khans of the 
Wazir and Wala Khel. If all went according to plan, 
no mean force would be concentrated by the evening. 

Eve awoke to the sound of incessant chatter, to 
the laughing and rude guffaws of many men and to 
the hum occasioned by a great camp bursting with 
energy and activity. 
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She protruded an unkempt head from the flap of 
her tent and was amazed with what she saw. 

Tribesmen, with rifles slung across their backs 
and with bulging bandoliers, were everywhere. 
Every man had a serviceable curved talwar hanging 
at his side. It was the gathering of an army. 

Rapidly she dressed in jodhpurs and khaki shirt 
and went forth to gaze more closely at the amazing 
spectacle. 

There were mules and hill ponies by the hundred, 
each with a tightly stuffed bag of bhoosa, tied to a 
tethering peg. There were men in poor, torn 
raiment, some in the khaki shirts of Hindustan and 
others in the exquisitely embroidered waistcoats 
beloved of the more opulent Pathans. Yet, whatever 
his social standing, every man had his complement 
of arms. Obviously, with them it was a case of 
rifle and sword first and clothing and other accoutre- 
ment later. 

It was a tribal lashkar in being—one of those 
strange forces which can arise in a night in the 
trans-border areas—a striking force of exceeding 
potency. 

The mobility of these lashkars is amazing. Every 
horse carries enough fodder for a week. Every man 
is his own commissariat. The hardihood of the 
animals is only transcended by that of the men. 
And every man is a born warrior, more than ready 
to sacrifice himself on the battlefield. What greater 
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merit is there to be derived in the eyes of Allah 
than to be admitted to his Presence through the 
media of mortal combat ? 

In these armies every individual is a fighting unit. 
He has no need of forces behind him as do armies 
working on a European schedule—no reserves, no 
artillery, no R.A.M.C., no transport, no commis- 
sariat, no headquarters with glittering staffs, no 
munition makers and no profiteers. If there is any 
profiteering to be done, the individual soldier does 
it to the extent of his ability to transport his loot. 

Eve emerged from her tent and was received with 
a great cry. 

“The White Lily,” yelled the tribesmen, talwars 
aloft. 

“The White Lily.” 

“ The White Lily, she shall lead us. She will rid 
for us for ever this dark stain of the Dalzai.”’ 

“Wah ! ’’ screamed the warriors in their ecstasy. 

“Wah! Wah!!! Wah!!!” 

‘* Death to the Dalzai ! ” 

** Death to jackals | ”’ 

Wah II!” 

Eve eyed the turbulent throng. She held up her 
hand. 

‘“‘Oh, tribesmen,’”’ she cried, “it is good of you 
to come. But,’’ she added with a deprecating smile, 
“how can I lead you ? ” 

A giant of a man strode forward. The hawk-like 
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eyes, the oiled, raven-black ringlets which curled 
beneath his ornate turban, the glitter of gold thread 
on his waistcoat, proclaimed him a person of 
authority. 

Dost Mohammed sidled to her elbow. ‘‘ The 
Khan-sahib of the Wala Khel,’’ he whispered in 
explanation. 

The man spoke. 

“Oh, White Lily, it has long been ordained that 
one of your colouring and one of your fearlessness 
should lead us. No matter your seeming ignorance 
of the demands of strategy and warfare. Allah will 
direct, and you, White Lily, will lead. It is 
ordained.” 

“Wah ! ”’ shrieked the men in chorus once again. 

“Wah!! The White Lily shall lead. The jackal 
spawn shall be exterminated. The White Lily shall 
find for us the key to the pass.” 

Eve had no idea of how she would discover the 
key to the pass, or otherwise acquire merit in the 
eyes of these wild men who invested so much 
reliance in her small person. Neither did she know 
how to reply to the acclamation which her appearance 
had spontaneously induced. 

She did the next best thing. 

She smiled upon the roaring, gesticulating con- 
course. 

It was well pleased. | 

Dost Mohammed it was who counselled an early 
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advance upon the Dalzai with all the force that could 
be mustered. 

‘Let us proceed to the pass,” he represented, 
urgently, ‘‘in order that these Sheitans shall know 
and shall see something of our might. It is not 
difficult to strike terror into the heart of a Dalzai. 
And where there is terror, there is always that 
invisible prompting to withhold one’s hand from 
committing the worst.” 

‘Poor daddy !’’ sighed Eve. ‘‘In the hands of 
those terrible people. And after all that we have 
done . . . what you have done, Dost Mohammed. 
Never shall I be able adequately to thank you.” 

‘‘T do not require thanks, Miss-sahib, though, 
indeed, they are pleasant to the ear. I have had my 
thanks. Did you not see Emir Din squirm? Did 
you not hear him squeal like the ass that he is? 
What thanks could there be better than that ? ”’ 

‘“T suppose the horrible man deserved all that he 
got,’ smiled Eve. ‘ And he was a great coward. 

“IT wonder,” she continued, reflectively, ‘‘ whether 
I should have screamed like that if that lash had 
circled round my own shoulders ?’’ She shuddered 
at the thought. 

“If we proceed to the pass and make a demon- 
stration,” the Pathan proceeded, ignoring the dis- 
tasteful imagery which the girl’s words conjured up 
in his mind, “these men will think twice before 
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impressively, “I think that we should proceed 
quickly.” 

Eve acquiesced. ‘I agree,” she said. “I think 
that we should march quietly to-night in order that 
we can be before the pass at dawn.”’ 

Dost Mohammed departed as a self-appointed 
herald. Within the hour the lashkar had slipped 
quietly away and had begun its avenging journey. 

Approaching the pass the scouts of the advance 
guard surprised a prowling Dalzai. With arms 
pinioned behind his back he was brought to the 
presence of Eve. 

“You do the questioning, Dost Mohammed,”’ 
she directed, ‘‘ and inform me of what you learn.” 

The girl had no desire to be present at the in- 
quisition should the prisoner be recalcitrant. 

Dost Mohammed brought her the news. 

‘* Challenger Sahib is at the palace,” he said, “ and 
there have been the most terrible scenes. The 
prisoner says that Emir Din, that son of an ass, has 
gone almost crazy in his anger. Half the guard 
hang from gibbets and the rest creep around in 
momentary fear of death. Those who are called to 
his presence make their farewells of their relatives 
before obeying the summons. 

‘“ He would allow no one to remove the barbs of 
the lashes. One who attempted to do so lies head- 
less. The pain was too much for the fool, and he 
swung with his talwar. 
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was almost inarticulate with rage. He swore that your 
father should die the lingering death of the thousand 
knives. 

‘ The prisoner says that Challenger Sahib received 
the news with a contemptuous gesture—like a man 
ushering forth a rodent which had wandered into 
his quarters. 

‘He disregarded the man’s ravings, went up to 
him, placed the glass of jardu in his mouth and then 
quietly told him that he would die unless he remained 
silent.” 

“What happened then ?”’ asked Eve, excitedly. 
‘“‘T can picture daddy dealing with the man -just as 
calmly as if he were an ordinary, fractious patient.”’ 

“Emir Din blasphemed most terribly and shouted 
the more, calling the Sahib a liar. 

“The Sahib said very little in reply. ‘Continue,’ 
he said, ‘as you are doing, and within an hour of 
the clock your people will see that I am no liar. 
You will not.’ 

““* What is the matter with me ?’ the fat-bellied 
one wailed. 

‘** Mainly,’ said the Sahib with terrible delibera- 
tion, “mainly too much eating and feasting—too 
much of everything. There is so much of you that 
you are straining your heart.’ 

“* But these foul lacerations upon my body. 
What of these ? Cannot you see the blood ?’ 
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““* They are as pin-pricks. As for the blood, the 
loss of a little will do you good.’ 

““* Can you cure me ? Can you make me better ?’ 

““*T can cure you if you do as you are told. If 
you do not, you will die.’ 

“Emir Din leered evilly at the Sahib. 

“Tf I die,’ he said, ‘so will you. Your life is 
spared so long as you keep me well. Should ought 
happen to me a terrible death will await you, the 
details of which I shall have pleasure in working 
out in my dying moments.’ ” 

Dost Mohammed continued his dramatic recital. 

‘The Sahib protested that it would be necessary 
eventually for him to proceed to the stores of 
Peshawar and possibly elsewhere in Hind to re- 
plenish his supply of medicines. Emir Din, with 
the cunning of the fox, declared that before that 
time came, messengers would be dispatched and 
that they could procure the dewai.” 

‘So poor daddy is safe.for the time being. That 
at least is something,” the girl interjected. ‘‘ What 
we have to do, of course, is to demand his release. 
If that fails, we shall have to apply measures a little 
more vigorous.” 

“True, Miss-sahib,”’ agreed Dost Mohammed, 
‘but there is more to be done than that. Even 
should the Dalzai give up the person of your father 
when we appear at dawn, that will not end the 
matter. The lashkar has pledged itself to the 
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extermination of these rats. A mere handing over 
of an hostage will not send them back peacefully 
to their homes.”’ 

Some miles before the mountains debouched upon 
the pass it became evident that the lashkar had been 
identified and that preparations were afoot in the 
Dalzai territory to provide a welcome. 

Torches could be seen fluttering over the land- 
scape, and it was plain that the enemy was manning 
the defences of the pass. | 

The one element of surprise which the lashkar 
could hope to spring was in the formidable strength 
of its company. The Dalzais, when the dawn re- 
vealed to their eyes the long lines of tribal warriors, 
would shake in their shoes if only because of the 
proximity of so much potential death-dealing. 

When the rays of the next day’s sun came streaking 
over the mountain tops there came a strange silence. 

The lashkar, drawn out in cunning formation, 
emphasised its strength and solidarity by its im- 
pressive stillness. In comparison, the lack of move- 
ment that came from beyond the pass, betokened a 
silence occasioned by apprehension. 

The lashkar remained impassive, the only sounds 
heard being the occasional neighing of a hill-pony 
or the bucketing of a mule, light-heartedly con- 
templating the burdens of another day. 

The Dalzai were the first to bestir themselves, as 
it was meant that they should. 
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A herald, frantically waving an enormous white 
flag, came timorously from the pass. 

He was allowed to advance in dead silence, 
though none failed to observe the frequent glances 
he gave over his shoulder. Clearly he repented 
every step which took him farther away from the 
shelter of Dalzai’s great natural fortress. 

The man was brought to Eve. 

“‘T am commanded to inquire,” he began with 
some semblance of dignity, ‘‘ the meaning of this 
hostile array.” 

““Go back to your master,” replied the girl, 
austerely, ‘“‘and inform your master that the presence 
of the Wilahti hakim is demanded. 

“Inform Emir Din that if so much as a hair of 
the hakim’s head is injured he will be made to pay 
a thousand-fold.”’ 

The man salaamed, thankful that the message was 
delivered with no irksome accessories and anxious 
to be gone. 

The lashkar stood silent in its ranks, watching 
the retreating figure and awaiting the result of the 
parley. 

Considering the distance the man had to traverse, 
the answer was not long in coming. 

From the heights above, from the position which 
Eve knew to be that to be occupied by the palace, 
came a derisive braying upon horns. 

From an out-jutting spur near-by, a boulder 
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came crashing down to burst in a thousand fragments 
two hundred yards from the nearest tribesmen. 

Immediately before the pass appeared a group of 
men who had obviously been propelled from behind. 

Obeying the shouted instructions of their mentors, 
these unfortunates pranced and posed and indulged 
in the rudest of gestures. 

There was a growl from the men of the lashkar 
and several shots rang out. 

Three figures bit the dust to gesture no more. 

The others broke off their pantomime with haste 
as indecent as their interrupted tableau and scuttled 
for shelter. 

Thus was joined the battle of Dalzai. 
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DEAD ASSES TELL TALES 


Rumours of strange events across the border were 
reaching the British authorities in India. 

They were not the ordinary sort of rumours 
associated with trouble and sudden death amongst 
the tribesmen, yet they were persistent. 

There was a remarkable force out there beyond 
the mountains, and a mind which directed the 
tribesmen into channels which were new. That 
much was consistent with the reports coming in to 
headquarters. 

Moreover, there had been gun-running raids, and 
what was almost as important from a frontier officer’s 
point of view, secret expeditions across the border 
which had enriched the tribesmen’s ammunition 
supply. 

And the men of the frontier messes, while they 
were not perturbed, could not entirely shake off a 
sense of uneasiness. 

Ordinarily, events ran in well-defined paths. 
There was quiet and polo, or there was disquiet 
and long, laborious marches in the mountains 
beyond. Now there was an electrical atmosphere 
and nothing definite upon which to work. 
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In the smoke-room of the Peshawar Club two 
men were discussing the situation. One was a 
dignitary from Delhi and the other, Captain Paul 
Leigh-Summers, lately seconded to the North-West 
Frontier C.I.D. 

“From all accounts, sir,’ Summers was saying, 
“there is more than a spot of bother in the Dalzai 
country. Old lousy face—I, er—beg your pardon, 
sir—I should have said Emir Din, seems to have 
put his foot into it.” 

The dignitary smiled. “I will not quarrel with 
your original description of the gentleman,” he said, 
“‘ but what is he supposed to have done ? ”’ 

“That is just what we cannot find out, sir. There 
is a remarkable air of secrecy regarding the whole 
business. It seers, though, as if he has roused much 
of the tribal territory against him. There are certain 
to be ructions presently. Of that I am certain, be- 
cause of the reactions we are getting this end.” 

“‘ And what are they ? ” 

“Well, I hardly like to speak of them in the same 
voice, so to speak, for there is no means of joining 
them together. Yet, I am positive that they are inter- 
connected.” 

“Yes ? ’’—encouragingly. 

“ Well—er ’* ‘The young man went red at the 
memory. ‘ Well, there was that leg-pull on me of 
the other night. 

“We had had khabar that some of the caravans 
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getting across were not entirely above suspicion. Of 
course, most of them are subjected to some sort of 
inspection by the octroi people, but we wanted to 
have a closer dig than that. 

“For a week I spent my nights out there at the 
post delving into smelly packages, and then I was 
struck by the astonishing number of tribesmen who 
have been dying this side of the border. 

‘Night after night funeral parties went by carrying 
bodies in those rough coffins they use. This aroused 
my curiosity. 

“Tt required a bit of working up to, stopping 
mourners, and all that, and insisting upon viewing 
the corpse, but there were so many of them, that I 
eventually took the risk. 

‘ T had an idea that I had seen that particular party 
several times before. That is what made me pick it 
out. Of course, there were loud protestations against 
profaning the dead, and all that, some of which struck 
me as being a little theatrical. But I insisted. 

“ Eventually I got my way and one of the men 
prised off the lid of the box—but not for long, thank 
goodness. My nostrils told me of the unmistakable 
presence of something that was very dead, and I let 
the party pass. 

“Next day I received a delightful letter. And 
this is the astonishing thing. It was written in 
English—good English. It thanked me for my 
assistance in accelerating the passage of two dead 
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asses—and several thousand rounds of small arm 
ammunition. 

‘“‘ And there was another thing. When I stopped 
the party I took particular note of a figure which 
remained mute on the outskirts. It was the figure 
of a young girl. I suspected at the time that I over- 
heard a snigger of amusement. I know now. If I 
could catch the little devil I would put her over my 
knee and give her one—perhaps two.” 

“‘ T wonder if that madman Challenger is mixed up 
with any of this ?’’ asked the dignitary, musingly. 

“That is another thing that is worrying me,’’ 
responded the younger man. “ We can’t have him 
wandering about there if there is going to be trouble. 
He has his daughter with him, you know.” 

“Good gracious. I did not realise that. I quite 
agree with you, we do not want any unpleasantness— 
and by that, J mean unpleasantness.”’ The Olympian 
was shaken out of his calm. 

“You mean that with Challenger wandering about 
there in the hills on his foolhardy errand he might 
bump up against the Dalzai ?”’ 

* Exactly.” 

“Then, of course, we should have to take action. 
And a nasty, sticky business it would be. It would 
mean a punitive column—aeroplanes would not be of 
much use. Bombs dropped in that area would merely 
blow lumps out of the mountain-side. Troop carriers 
are no good, for there is no place for the machines to 
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land. And it would require quite a big force to push 
through that pass. Quite an expensive one too, with 
lots of indecent questions from your friends in the 
Assembly and lots more, only more indecent because, 
of the ignorance behind them, from the gentlemen 
who sit at Westminster.” 

The older man winced at the thought. 

“Not that, for goodness sake,” he cried. ‘‘ You 
must think of a better way than that, Paul Summers, 
if this business proves to have a sticky end.” 

““T tell you quite frankly, sir, that what worries 
me is that letter which I received. Also, the indica- 
tions—of which there are many—that there is more 
than an ordinary tribal mind directing things over 
there.” 

“Don’t you think that it is your business to find 
out 7” 

‘“‘ But I am doing my best, sir. I am exploring all 
the usual channels. If this were an ordinary business 
I should have known much more. There has been a 
singular lack of informers, however. A remarkable 
conspiracy of silence.’’ 

‘What I mean is that there may be something in 
this business or there may not. If there is it should 
be nipped in the bud—if possible. Anything is better 
than an expedition at a time like the present. Why 
not leave Peshawar, which is so singularly barren of 
information ? Why not take a trip yourself. Go 
and find out ?”’ 
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“You mean ride over the country and do the 
blustering act ? ” 

“Yes, but with not too much bluster, because 
there may be someone to call your bluff. What I 
suggest is that you go out with a troglodyte or some- 
thing and take a few unnecessary bearings. You 
might undertake a mission to see whether the moun- 
tain rocks will bear fruit trees, or to discover if the 
time is ripe for the institution of a tribal university.” 

‘Ts that an order, sir ? ”’ 

‘It is not an order, as such. I never order young 
men to do things which are even slightly outside 
the regulations, more especially when there is a real 
element of danger.”’ 

“No,” he added, “ it is not an order—as such.” 

‘You misunderstand me, sir,’’ responded the 
young man, with a disarming smile. 

‘* What I meant was—in the event of there being 
any sticky business you will assume responsibility for 
my presence over the border and for anything that I 
may do—in reason, of course.” 

‘Naturally. Naturally. I am afraid that you mis- 
understood me also,” added the personage, grinning 
at his quip. 

‘“‘ Then we understand each other, sir ? ” 

“I think so.” 

** Well—here’s luck, sir.’’ 

“ Here’s luck to you, young man, You are the one 
who will be needing it.” 
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In the brief consideration which he gave to the 
project in view, Paul Leigh-Summers decided upon 
what was probably the wisest course. He decided to 
ride forth with two orderlies leading pack mules, and 
to be just himself. He decided to wear khaki, but he 
discarded his tunic for a khaki shooting jacket. 

He decided also that he would have no set mission. 
To the inquisitive gentlemen across the border he 
would be friendly and polite. When they asked him 
his business, as they undoubtedly would, he would 
parry the question with the information that he was 
riding for pleasure. Not that he would be believed. 
But he would not be believed, anyway. His one hope 
of success lay in the tribesmen’s more or less firm 
conviction that quite half of the Feringhi were mad. 

More by chance than by judgment he followed 
much in the wake of Challenger. Merely because 
he was already well known in the Peshawar district 
he decided that he would cross the border farther 
along the line. Actually, he penetrated into tribal 
territory within a mile or so of the spot selected by 
Challenger. 

Two considerations were in his mind when he 
studied the map. One was the accessibility of the 
place from the point of view of concentrating his 
small supply of stores. Another was that the Khan 
of that region was well disposed toward the British, 
and would be the more inclined to open up to a little 
judicious questioning. 
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As Summers headed his horse across the hills and 
down the valleys he became aware of an increasingly 
significant portent. 

The towered villages which he passed by were 
singularly devoid of men. The persons working in 
the fields, or tending the goats and cattle, were either 
young boys or women. 

The women he gave a wide berth. Some of the 
boys he questioned. 

They grinned at him as they brushed the flies from 
their eyes, and met his questions with an engaging 
air of frankness. 

Yet, he learned very little. 

‘“‘ Oh,” the boys would say, as they proudly fondled 
the ancient guns and swords with which they had 
been entrusted as temporary guardians of the villages, 
‘* the men have gone north onatamasha. A call came 
for them to attend a jirga.”’ 

“When did the call come?” questioned the 
Englishman. 

“Oh, some three moons back.”’ 

“Ts this a fighting jirga ? ”’ 

“Sahib, we know not, but the portents are of 
peace.” 

And the boys would gesture expressively with their 
eyes and their arms, and indicate the peace which lay 
over the villages. 

“ Look for yourself, Sahib,’’ one of the boys hinted. 
You will find no wailing women bemoaning the loss 
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of their sons or their husbands. And there are no 
wounded warriors limping around with the goats.” 

This much was obvious to Summers, and it puzzled 
him the more. 

Sometimes he would meet small parties of men 
returning from the north. They were heavily 
accoutred for tribesmen, and it was to be noted that 
their saddle and bhoosa bags were empty. 

Quite obviously they were returning merely to 
replenish their supplies. 

He camped with several of these parties, and it was 
he who was deluged with a rain of questions. 

The men eyed him with that easy familiarity of the 
tribesmen. Their bearing was dignified and they 
gave the impression that they were conceding some- 
thing in meeting him as an equal. That, however, is 
the way of the hillman. 

“Returning from a hunting trip ?”’ Summers 
asked of one party. 

The men smiled into their beards. 

‘* The Sahib well knows,”’ said one of them, “ that 
we are attired somewhat more lightly on such 
occasions.” 

The Englishman realised that his opening gambit 
was too obvious and clumsy. 

‘Why the array of armaments?” he asked, 
lightly, leaning nonchalantly against a rock and 
puffing unconcernedly at a cigarette. 

‘‘The Sahib, who comes from Peshawar (they 
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know all about me, mused Summers), is aware that 
when we of the villages travel it is the custom to go 
armed.” 

*“ But I thought that I discerned an extra note of 
preparedness. Something which savoured of larai. 
And I know that you are the foremost of the fighters 
of your village.” 

Summers did not know, but pleasantries of that 
character never do any harm. 

“We are indeed far-famed throughout the hills for 
what we have accomplished in battle,’’ responded the 
man, well pleased with the compliment, ‘‘ but then, 
so is the Sahib. Is he not a capitan ? And when he 
is differently attired, does he not wear the medals 
which betoken his bravery on the field ? ” 

Summers did not blush at the thrust. He knew 
that these men were deriving vast amusement from 
the conversation. 

‘‘ And the Sahib,” went on the Pathan, ‘‘ who is so 
far away from his friends and his home. Does he also 
go hunting ? ” 

Summers gave him a quizzical look, but the man’s 
mouth was firm and displayed no sign of the amuse- 
ment which it undoubtedly hid. 

‘“‘T had a desire to see your country,” he replied 
with an air which he devoutly hoped was nonchalant. 

“It is somewhat unusual, is it not, for a Sahib to 
come thus, unaccompanied ? ”’ 

‘Oh, Pathan. Are you and your people so lacking 
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in hospitality that the traveller is plagued with ques- 
tions? When you descend into Hindustan on errands 
which are peaceful, do we question your comings and 
goings ? Are not the streets and the bazaars and the 
rail gharris free to all ? ”’ 

“YT did not know that the rail gharris were free, 
Sahib ? ’—the man’s air of suave innocence was a 
masterpiece of restrained acting. ‘I have known 
babu station-masters to ask for money for their 
ridiculously small tickets.” 

‘‘ And were the babus lucky ? ” 

“Sahib, how can one expend what one does not 
possess ? ” 

“True, Bahadur,” agreed Summers. “ But tell 
me,” he continued, ‘‘ how is this search for the 
precious metal progressing ? Have you seen ought 
of Challenger Sahib and the Miss-sahib ? ” 

‘They passed this way northward many months 
ago and we have heard stories since then.”’ 

‘What kind of stories ?”’ 

‘Sahib, how is it possible to believe the idle 
rumours that come floating over the hills ? Doubt- 
less Your Honour has heard something and is 
interested. Perhaps he will tell us something of 
what is going on beyond the mountains ? ”’ 

“So there is something ? ” 

“Sahib. We are poor men of the village, albeit 
fighters. Your Honour is a man learned in the 
sciences. And you ride with your horse’s head 
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pointed northward. Thus, we say, there must be 
some object. Your Honour is viewing the country, 
for he has said so. Yet it seems that he sees only 
that which is in a straight line. He does not deviate 
from a set course.’’ 

Quite obviously, the men were acquainted with the 
Englishman’s every movement from the moment he 
had left Peshawar. 

Summers decided on more direct measures. 

“There are queer stories circulating in the 
bazaars,” he said, “‘ regarding the Dalzai.”’ 

His listener gazed with unblinking eyes, lips at the 
mouthpiece of his hookah. 

“The Dalzai!” he ejaculated, and spat with 
terrible gusto. 

“It is said that Emir Din has become more un- 
popular than he was of yore.”’ 

““Unpopular, Sahib ? Was the dog ever other- 
wise *’’ And the man expectorated again. 

“You have come from the northward ? ” 

“We have, Sahib.”’ 

“‘ Did you see ought of the Dalzai ? ”’ 

“We did not.” 

The man’s hand unconsciously strayed toward his 
sword. He obviously spoke under the stress of some 
strong emotion. There was a ringing vibrancy in his 
last words which told Summers that should a Dalzai 
suddenly appear on the horizon the speaker would be 
in instant, murderous pursuit. 
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He was getting warmer. 

He accepted a chapahti which the man offered him, 
and chewed, reflectively. 

“ This is a hard time of the year,” he went on, “ for 
those of your clansmen who are in Hind ! ” 

Eyebrows were lifted at this remark, and Summers 
caught surreptitious glances, one to the other. 

“ How say you, Sahib ? ” 

“Many that are there seem to be returning— 
dead ! ”’ 

‘‘'When Allah calls,’ intoned the man, senten- 
tiously, a gleam of amusement in his eye. 

He stroked his beard and peered under his long 
lashes at the Englishman. 

“We have heard, Sahib, that you have spent many 
nights at the octroi post commuiserating with the 
bereaved.” 

“Oh, you have heard that too, have you? Do 
you also happen to know anything about asses—dead 
ones?’’ He smiled at the memory of his dis- 
comfiture. 

The Pathan smiled also. His companions, less 
decorous, broke into delighted chuckles. 

“Seemingly you do,’ Summers grinned. 

‘‘ Sahib,” replied the man, amusedly, “‘ we have 
heard. And the nostrils of Your Honour must, in- 
deed, have been offended. Those asses had made 
many journeys. It was perhaps unfortunate that the 
Sahib should have tarried so long before he decided 
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upon action. Even the sweepers who removed the 
carcases grumbled loudly at their task.” 

“And those who received what was with the 
asses—did they complain ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Sahib, we were not present, so we cannot say.” 

“You are aware, then, that there was something 
else besides these unfortunate animals ? ” 

The man opened his arms deprecatingly. “‘ Your 
Honour knows,”’ he replied, smilingly, “‘ what reli- 
ance can be placed on these stories.” 

Summers, however, was determined not to give up 
without a struggle. He masticated his chapahti in 
silence for a while and then thrust with another 


question. 

‘Who is the Ungresi scholar?’ he asked, 
suddenly. 

The tribesmen were not to be caught off their 
poise. 


They gazed back at the questioner with expressions 
of complete stupefaction and colossal and profound 
ignorance. 

‘Who is there among you who writes my language 
with the idiom of the West ? ” 

‘Sahib, you speak in riddles, and none but a 
learned munshi could give you response. We are 
but village men who must make our way ere nightfall. 
Your Honour will dower us with dignity and honour 
if he will deign to accompany us and seek the shelter 
‘and poor hospitality of our homes—but that would 
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cause the Sahib to retrace his steps. Perhaps he 
desires to see more of our country ! ”’ 

Summers acknowledged defeat with good grace. 

He smiled as he rose to his feet and offered the 
usual flowery felicitations to the departing. 

From his small store he extracted packets of strong, 
Indian-made cigarettes., These he distributed. They 
were accepted with many and profuse thanks. 

As he sought to mount his pony, one of the party, 
on the pretence of holding the bridle of the mettle- 
some animal, leaned forward and whispered in his 
ear. 

“ The Sahib is a sportsman,” he said. ‘‘ There are 
things to be seen northward.” 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE SIEGE 


NorTHWARD, beneath the ,towering walls of the 
Dalzai fastness, the siege of the pass continued its 
somewhat weary course. 

Once the battle had been joined there could be 
no breaking off. The action might have been mis- 
interpreted with dire results to Challenger. 

More than six weeks had passed since the 
first shots were fired to avenge the insulting 
behaviour of those who gesticulated so rudely, 
and the Dalzai were still safe within their mountain 
ramparts. 

Slowly the feminine mind of Eve kad brought 
about some order and a degree of comfort to the 
besiegers. 

It was the wont of the Pathan tribesmen, whenever 
a Dalzai was espied upon the hillsides, for dozens of 
men to open fire. 

The expenditure of ammunition was wasteful—and 
few tribesmen have more than a dozen rounds in their 
bandoliers. These dozen rounds will sometimes see 
them through a campaign. 

It had been necessary, in order to keep up the 
sniping and the wearing fusillades which were main- 
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tained during the hours of darkness, to secure an 
ammunition supply. | 

The Pathan, while an adept at manufacturing 
passing-good replicas of the British Lee-Enfield, 
finds the making of ball ammunition beyond him. 

With his ancient jazails he is more at home. He 
will pour black powder down the muzzles of these 
fire-arms and ram paper and rag on top to form a wad. 
Then he will look round for pellets. Old nails, 
British telephone wire cut into fragments, and even 
small stones, usually fulfil this want. Then the 
tribesmen rests the long barrel upon a suitable rock, 
takes careful aim and hopes for the best. 

When he has recovered from the effects of the 
explosion he scans the countryside to see what has 
happened to the target. 

The true fighter of the frontier aspires to something 
more than a jazail in these enlightened days. The 
force with Eve was well equipped with country-made 
Lee-Enfields. Not so with ammunition, however. 

Ammunition of -303 calibre can only be obtained 
by the tribesmen by dark and devious means from 
the fair land of Hindustan. The tribesmen were 
aware of the source of supply, but they confessed 
that they had played the gambit over all the ruses for 
its safe transport across the frontier. 

There, there was a rigid hookam against the 
passage of ammunition. The mere suspicion that 
any is being transported is sufficient to send every 
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frontier policeman at his post and for every militia- 
man to be warned for double duty. 

And then, as the men pointed out, the Feringhi did 
not always play according to the rules of the game. 

Over the places where a crossing was relatively 
easy, long strands of wire had been stretched—some 
of them miles in length. 

The tribesmen did not cavil at this, for the wire can 
be utilised for a hundred purposes; but the English 
had miraculously imbued the wire with bili, and all 
who sought to cross it received flashes which rendered 
them unconscious. 

The tribesmen were particularly bitter against this 
innovation. When they spoke of it their usual sense 
of humour deserted them. 

Quite obviously, to their way of thinking, it was 
something that was not done in the best fighting 
circles. 

It was Eve who conjured up many new methods of 
eluding the vigilant of the frontier, and it has to be 
confessed that she took an elfish delight in the success 
of her schemes. 

The stratagem of the dead asses was, admittedly, 
not one of her best efforts, but it provided her with 
much secret amusement. 

She had been present when the tall, young officer, 
quite obviously disturbed in his mind, had suddenly 
decided to settle for himself the authenticity or other- 
wise of the corpse. 
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_ Beneath the Oriental mantle which she wore over 

her khaki she quivered with silent laughter as the 
man, quite patently finding his task obnoxious, wore 
down the protests of the ‘ mourning” party and 
insisted upon the lid of the so-called coffin being 
prised. 

The expression on his face at the moment of the 
denouement almost caused her to double up. A 
sound of stifled gurgling escaped her, and the officer 
had gazed in her direction, a look of puzzled suspicion 
in his eyes. 

She had shrunk back into the shadows, and the 
young captain, with other duties pressing upon him, 
had allowed the matter to pass. 

Back beneath the fastnesses of Dalzai she took 
stock of the results of their expeditions, and decided 
that the store was sufficient. 

It was then that she inscribed that tantalising letter 
to the young man. It was written in an excess of 
girlish high spirits. When it had been dispatched 
and was beyond recall, she suffered from some sense 
of reaction. 

Perhaps she had been rather cruel, she soliloquised. 

Rather mean, perhaps, to rub it in. 

And, after all, he had looked rather a dear. 

There were other incidents, also, which gave an 
exciting side to the siege. 

There was the matter of the charcoal. 

In the country in which they were operating there 
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were no trees and no forests of brushwood from 
which to obtain fuel for fires. 

All cooking had to be done with the aid of charcoal, 
transported by mules and donkeys from villages well 
in the rear. 

Frequently, during some of the colder evenings, 
Eve had complained of the quality of the material as 
she had sat shivering over a brazier. The word had 
gone forth that only the best was to be given to her. 

One night, when her brazier had burned low, she 
disdained to call one of the men, but went forth her- 
self to replenish the fire. 

She returned with a small, grass basket overflowing 
with the substance. She gave it a casual glance as she 
came within the light of her hurricane lamp sus- 
pended from the pole of her tent, and gave an 
exclamation of annoyance. 

The charcoal was bad. It was more likely thor- 
oughly to douse the fire which she already had in 
her brazier, rather than provide her with additional 
warmth. 

A few steps away she espied Dost Mohammed. 

“Oh,” she called, ‘can’t you find me some 
better stuff than this?’’ And she extended the 
basket toward him. 

The Pathan walked to the tent and gave vent to an 
exclamation of startled surprise. 

“‘ But, Miss-sahib,”’ he exclaimed in evident agita- 
tion, “ what are you doing with this ? ” 
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“‘ Oh, I know that I should have called one of the 


men,” Eve replied, smiling, ‘‘ but I do not see any- 
thing really infra dig. in fetching a little charcoal.” 

“‘ Charcoal, Miss-sahib ? ” 

“Yes, charcoal. Not very good charcoal, but 
charcoal.’”’ 

“That is not charcoal, Miss-sahib, that is gun- 
powder |! ”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Eve, hurriedly proffering the 
bag and placing it in the hands of the startled Pathan, 
“and I was just going to put some on to my fire.”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me, Dost Mohammed,”’ she 
went on severely, “‘ that those men leave gunpowder 
lying about like that ? ”’ 

“Well, Miss-sahib, we, of course, can tell the 
difference. And after all, where is there for the men 
to put the powder, except on the ground? It will 
come tonoharm. It will not rain for several months.” 

‘“* Mumph-h,” responded the girl, pursing her lips. 
“In future, I think that someone else had better 
attend to my brazier.”’ 

‘Of course, Miss-sahib. It is not work for your 
hands. There are camp servants to do that kind of 
thing. I will go now and give the lazy villain respons- 
ible some of my mind. He is probably chattering 
away over an immense pile of charcoal and roasting 
his lazy carcase. I will warm that extremity farthest 
from the glow.” 

And he disappeared. 
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Actually the gunpowder was being massed in 
preparation for a major onslaught. 

The barrier between the lashkar and the Dalzai 
was the pass with its impregnable bottle-neck. Eve, 
who saw the siege going on for ever unless something 
really drastic was attempted, decided that there must 
be a terrific explosion that would either demolish the 
solid walls of the pass or at least create sufficient con- 
fusion for the tribesmen to rush through under its 
cover. 

To that end the charcoal burners had been busy, 
and men had been set to digging for saltpetre. 
Gradually the store of explosive had accumulated and 
Eve was fast completing her other plans. 

The tribesmen, excellent fighters though they were, 
were individual in everything they attempted. Ex- 
cept that they gathered in strength as a force, there 
was little sense of cohesion or ordered co-operation. 

They knew nothing of the values to be obtained by 
indirect and collective fire. Ordinarily, their am- 
munition supply was so meagre that they waited until 
their sights were on a target before they press the 
trigger. 

Eve, who really knew very little about the subject 
of fire control, at least knew what she wanted. 

During the operation of laying the powder train 
she desired the Dalzai to be quiescent. She had no 
stomach for heavy casualties—amongst the tribes- 
men, at least. 
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It was difficult to impress upon her warriors this 
need for collective action. Each man prized his every 
round as if it were some priceless possession, as 
indeed it was. Lightly to blaze away at points upon 
the mountain-side where Dalzai riflemen had been 
seen from time to time was to them as anathema. 

Yet, they agreed. Allah, they said, was utilising 
the White Lily as their leader. She was not to 
be questioned. 

Also, under cover of this withering fire, parties had 
to go forward on either side of the pass and take up 
position. From there they were instructed to direct 
a heavy fire upon the narrowest portion of the road 
beyond which the Dalzai but seldom emerged and 
from which they might be expected to make a sortie, 
once the purpose of the major maneuvre became clear 
to them. 

It was a complicated piece of strategy for a girl 
to explain, and difficult also for the tribesmen to 
understand. 

All, of course, depended upon the potency of the 
powder and the extent of the damage caused by the 
explosion. 

Eve timed the enterprise for a night when the new 
moon, early descended, would leave an additional air 
of darkness. 

The first movements were to be made soon after 
midnight, when the Dalzai sentries, lulled by a sense 
of security for the night, might not be too wakeful. 
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Also, the time-table she had worked out allowed 
for all preparations to be completed just before dawn. 

Eve wanted the train to be fired as the first rays of 
the sun came over the mountains. That would entail 
the maximum element of surprise, and at the same 
time give her followers sufficient light to perform 
their fell purposes. 

It was with an air of some considerable trepidation 
that she eventually gave the order to move. She 
realised how much depended upon the success of her 
strategy. She knew, also, that the death-roll would 
be heavy, if she had overlooked any contingency. 

She was fairly certain, however, that she had 
marked every practical place from which the Dalzai 
could fend off the attackers with rifle fire. She and 
Dost Mohammed had spent many hours, field-glasses 
in hand, closely examining every spur, every defile 
and every contour of the mountains before them. 

There was no triumphal shouting as the lashkar 
moved forward to perform its allotted tasks.. 

Men came along, two by two, and each pair 
marched away with a heavy bag of powder. Eve had 
insisted upon two men to each bag, though it had 
been pointed out to her that one could transport it 
the requisite distance with ease, if not with comfort. 

No, she had pointed out. It is difficult country and 
a man might easily slip and become injured. That 
would rob us of one bag of powder. Also, it is not 
inconceivable that there will be causalties. Apart 
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from that, we want a concentration of helpers at the 
pass, for there heavy boulders will have to be lifted. 
The gunpowder will have to be well weighed if it is 
to do the maximum amount of damage. 

Unconsciously Eve was drawing on that which had 
been taught her by her late ‘‘ Stinks ’’ master. With- 
out the rudiments so laboriously dinned into her by 
this painstaking individual, she would never have 
accomplished so much. 

As it was, all went in accordance with her most 
optimistic expectations. 

The men in the van had almost reached the 
entrance of the pass before they were discerned by 
the Dalzai and fire was opened—a desultory fire 
which did but little execution. Here and there a 
tribesman gave a cough and a grunt and sank to the 
ground, but the fire soon thinned when the various 
supporting parties got to work on their pre-arranged 
targets. 

The tribesmen seconded to these duties aligned 
their rifles with the aid of twigs from which the bark 
had been removed. These showed up white in the 
darkness, and, suitably scored, gave the riflemen both 
direction and elevation. 

It was impossible to tell, of course, whether the 
heavy expenditure of ammunition which such tactics 
entailed resulted in casualties among the Dalzai forces. 
It did, however, accomplish Eve’s main object. The 
gentlemen of the enemy kept their heads down out of 
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danger, and when they did fire, as fire they must now 
and again to satisfy their superiors that they were 
standing up to their job, they merely put the muzzles 
of their weapons in the air and pressed the trigger. 
The result sounded very terrifying, and it served the 
purpose of salving the elastic consciences of the Dalzai 
warriors. 

Eve proceeded with the main party to the entrance 
of the pass. As was expected, when the Dalzai 
learned something of the frenzied operations which 
were in progress there they imagined that an attack 
in force was in contemplation. 

Several squads of sharp-shooters appeared and let 
forth a volley. Some of the missiles whined un- 
pleasantly close to Eve. Dost Mohammed, always 
within striking distance of her, uttered a stifled curse 
and gingerly felt his left arm. Stopping only 
sufficiently long for a companion to apply a rough 
tourniquet he carried on as if nothing had happeried. 
Eve was not even aware that he had been hit and 
that a splinter of lead had torn a mass of flesh away 
from his forearm. 

Those who made the sortie, however, did not 
remain long. A burst of retaliating fire and more 
than one writhing form was left behind as they 
decamped. 

It was slow, arduous work, preparing for the ex- 
plosion. The bags of powder had to be carefully 
stacked, and rocks and boulders wrenched free with 
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crow-bars, and piled upon them. Now and again 
someone more than ordinarily brave within the 
Dalzai ranks would essay a carefully aimed shot and 
a tribesman would bite the dust. Once, during the 
hectic proceedings, an effort was made to launch a 
further sortie, but it was half-hearted. 

The shouting of orders from behind the rock ram- 
parts could clearly be heard above the grunting and 
the hewing and heaving of the toiling tribesmen, but 
those who issued forth in obedience to these displayed 
no zest in their work. 

It was a case of hit and run, with the emphasis upon 
the run. The Dalzai just showed themselves, fired, 
and then faded away, some within the sanctuary of 
the bottle-neck and some amidst the rocks by the 
roadside. Those who adopted the latter expedient 
were destined to remain there until the jackals 
plucked up sufficient courage to swoop down upon 
the scene. 

A little before dawn Eve declared herself satisfied 
with what had been accomplished, and a torch was 
applied to the train. Eve and her men fell back to a 
safe distance to await results. 

Eve had given strict instructions that no one was 
to move forward after the explosion until she gave 
the order. As the first rays of the sun came over the 
mountain top, Eve raised her arm and blew upon a 
whistle. 

The moments that followed were tense. 
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Eve, with the exhilarated expectation of a child 
watching a firework display, waited for the great 
bang. The men, more concerned with the fighting, 
of which this was the mere preliminary, saw to their 
swords and to their daggers. If all went well, they 
would be pouring over the rocky debris within a few 
minutes and would be at grips with the Dalzai at 
long last. 

All depended upon the efficacy of the charge. If 
only the rocks could be cleft and the bottle-neck 
widened, resolute men would have a sportsman’s 
chance of winning through. And no self-respecting 
Pathan asked for more than that. 

_ From the distance the tribesmen could watch the 
tiny spurts of flame as the tinder burned its way to 
the charge. 

Once it spluttered and the flame appeared to fail. 
Once, when its life seemed definitely to have ceased, 
a cry of disappointment and disgust went up from the 
men. This was changed a second later to one of ex- 
altation. There was a tiny wift of grey smoke. The 
tinder train still functioned and the flame was steadily 
eating its way to great mass of carefully prepared 
powder. 

When the crash came it was gigantic and awe- 
inspiring. 

The explosion, deafening and magnificent itself, 
belched forth to the heavens a great pall of 
black cloud. As a spectacle it was immense, 
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appalling to the ears, yet for those who had designed 
its purpose completely and wonderfully satisfying. 

Following the boom of the explosion there came 
other sounds, even more nerve shattering. Great 
masses of mountain-side slid downwards with a rever- 
berating roar which transcended that made by the 
exploding of the powder. The very earth shook and 
trembled with the magnitude of the cascade. 

Eve and the men with her stood spellbound by the 
sheer magnificence of the sight. 

Gradually the crashes ceased and the earth became 
still, A breeze wafted away the dense smoke and it 
was possible to take stock of what had been accom- 
plished. 

From the distance all appeared to be well, but when 
Eve raised her glasses the more closely to examine the 
havoc, she gave a great sigh of disappointment. 

Dumbly she handed the field-glasses to Dost 
Mohammed. 

Fingering them frenziedly with his one available 
hand, he focussed them rapidly. 

He gave a grunt and made an expressive gesture, 
which was immediately interpreted by the tribesmen. 

A great cry of anger went up. 

Eve and Dost Mohammed descended from the 
knoll, from which they had observed the devastation. 

The scheme had so nearly succeeded. Yet, unseen 
fissures and faults in the rock had defeated their 
purpose. 
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Enough of the mountain-side had been demolished 
to account for a dozen passes, but it had fallen at least 
two hundred yards the wrong side of the bottle-neck. 
That remained intact. Some freak in the strata had 
preserved the ancient fortress. 

For the time being the Dalzai were safe—safer, if 
anything, than they had been before. 

Eve turned away to hide her tears—tears of vexation 
mingled with the keenest sense of disappointment. 

Dost Mohammed remained silent. It was not even 
in him to curse. 

The girl set her face toward the camp. She walked 
slowly. She was dispirited and languid. 

She breasted the slight rise upon which her tent 
was pitched. She had no desire for company, and 
wished to be alone. She had roused such great hopes 
within the tribesmen, and she felt that she had failed 
them. 

With a face black from the sooty grime of exploded 
gunpowder, grime which had grotesque, pink river- 
lets where her tears had trickled, hair decidedly awry 
and with the fatigue of the night’s work hanging like 
a heavy load upon her, she presented a bedraggled 
picture. 

Moreover, her head ached fearfully. 

For the first time she longed for the cool, white 
bathroom of Buckingham Gate and the spotless linen 
sheets with their beckoning atmosphere of sensuous 
peace and repose. 
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And real silk pyjamas, once again |! 

Eve sighed again, heavily. As she trudged heavily 
campwards a voice assailed her ears. 

‘““Good morning’’ came in cool, unaffected ac- 
cents. “‘ What an excellent pyrotechnic display ! "’ 

Eve looked up with a start. Before her, suave and 
smiling, was the young officer of the border. 
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Tue air of quiet persiflage in which the salutation was 
uttered cut Eve’s overwrought nerves like a knife. 

As an opening to a pleasant morning conversation 
it could not have been worse. 

Summers continued to grin, amusedly, whereas he 
would have done better if he had grabbed the girl’s 
arm and insisted that she have an aspirin and a cup 
of tea. 

He had no means of knowing, however, the mental 
stress which she had undergone. Neither was he able 
to gauge her bodily weariness. Moreover, while still 
a trim figure, there was no denying the fact that the 
grime hung to her face like a mask. 

For all Summers could tell she might have been the 
veriest harridan. 

“An excellent effect,’’ he proceeded, to keep the 
conversation going. “Allow me to congratulate 
vou | ”’ 

Eve drew herself up proudly. Could she have seen 
her face she would have fled precipitately. As it was, 
she inclined it toward the newcomer, belligerentiy 
and sternly. 

‘Who are you ?”” she demanded, rudely. 
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The impossible young man continued to smile. 

“‘ Surely we have met before,’”’ he replied, ingrati- 
atingly. ‘‘ Wasn’t it at the Blewitts or the Huggem- 
harders ? ”’ 

“‘T am afraid that I know neither the Blewitts nor 
the Huggem—er—something,”’ was her cool and dis- 
tant response. ‘‘ Perhaps you will tell me what you 
are doing here ? ”’ she went on, icily. 

‘ Oh, I just dropped in in the hope of bagging some 
breakfast. I saw your nice cosy camp and I had 
dreams of scones and coffee. Then I found that the 
entire household was away on pleasure bent. You 
might have dropped me a card for the tamasha,’’ he 
chided. 

“'Tamasha | ’’ gulped the girl, tears very near once 
again. ‘‘ Do you call that a tamasha? Why, you 
simp, we were trying to blow up the Dalzai. 

‘And you come here like a Bond Street dude and 
try to be clever !”’ 

The smile disappeared from the young man’s face. 
He sensed some of the strong emotion which was 
racking his companion. Be she as ugly as sin, no 
one could say that Summers was not gallant. 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ he said, contritely. ‘I did 
not wish to annoy you. I, of course, gathered that 
there was some motive behind the festive scenes, but 
I had no idea that I was butting in on a drama.” 

‘“‘T am glad that you see that you have butted in,”’ 
said Eve, viciously. 
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He scrutinised the girl carefully. The words 
were hard, he judged, but perhaps he had made 
rather a fool of himself. There was only one thing 
to do for the moment and that was to fade away. 
Then, when the female had composed herself and 
had become more like a human being and less like 
a scarecrow he could enter upon the scene once 
more. Quite obviously he was on the point of 
discovering that which he had set out to find, 
and he had no intention of being thwarted by 
anyone, least of all a woman too churlish to be 
hospitable and, for all he knew, with a face like a 
horse. 

He raised his topi and gave a slight bow. 

‘Perhaps my entry was a little unceremonious,” 
he agreed. ‘‘ No doubt when you have rested you 
will allow me to call again. I shall be camping 
over there,’’ and he indicated a hillock some mile 
and a half distant. 

Eve, however, had a keen appreciation of her 
shortcomings. 

The man looked decent, she thought, and, after all, 
he had behaved as a gentleman over that little con- 
tretemps at the frontier. Whatever her feelings, she 
could not allow him to depart without some display 
of hospitality. 

“No, don’t go,’’ she responded, quickly, her 
manner changing now that the excess of acute dis- 
‘appointment was passing. 
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She smiled, and the young man discerned two 
rows of pearl-like, flawless teeth. 

He stared hard, appraising the figure before him 
with a new sense of values. 

“When you have finished ” said Eve. 

“IT beg your pardon. I admit that I was somewhat 
rude. But I think that you were relenting a little. 
If that is in your mind, do not let me disturb you. 
Perhaps if I behave myself I might get some coffee 
after all ?”’ 

“You might ! ”’ 

““ Good—then I will.’”’ 

“Will it be much of a strain ?”’ 

“Strain? Good gracious no’’— laughingly. 
“Why, at school I was always adorned with a pink 
bow for sweetness and righteousness ; and way back 
in Peshawar, why, I am so good none of the women 
will have anything to do with me! ”’ 

“* Are you sure that is the reason ? ”’ 

“Well, it must be. J can’t think what else it can 
be. True, one of them told me that I could not 
dance for nuts. Another, in a kala-jagga, that was, 
said that I was a poor, timorous fish; and yet a 
third threatened to report me to the general because 
I refused to play strip poker.” 

“ Why all this self-laudation ? ”’ 

‘* You mentioned coffee and I was trying to earn it.”’ 

“T think that we will see about that aspect of 
things after you have had it. I rather want some 
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myself. J have had rather a tiring night. Also, 
if you would make yourself comfortable out’ here 
on this horse-rug, I should like to perform sundry 
ablutions. I feel dreadful.’ 

‘“‘T assure you that you look perfectly amazing ! ”’ 

‘‘ Are you trying to be amatory—or critical ? ”’ 

‘‘ Well, I rather leave that to you. I suppose you 
have a mirror of sorts in there ?”’ and he nodded 
toward the girl’s tent. 

Eve hesitated a moment as if to reply, and then 
fled. 

From inside the canvas came the sounds of delving 
and then a cry of feminine horror. 

The man, lounging in the early morning sun 
outside, chuckled to himself. He pictured the ex- 
pression of petrified amazement when the owner 
caught a glimpse of the condition of her face. 

An indignant voice from the tent roused him from 
his reverie. 

“‘T don’t know what your name is,’”’ it said, *‘ but 
I think you are a beast. Fancy letting me stay out 
there in this condition. The least that you could 
have done would have been to have told me.”’ 

Summers laughed softly to himself. 

“T thought it was part of the make-up,” he flung 
over his shoulder, his voice quivering with amuse- 
ment. 

_ A cold, clammy object caught him deftly in the 
nape of his neck. It was a sponge. 
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The shock silenced him for a moment. Then he 
picked up the offending article. 

“Do you want this back ? ” he called. 

“No thank you,’ came the voice. “I have 
finished with it. It has served its purpose. It 
helped to remove the soot. And, from what I can 
see from here, it has transferred most of it to you.” 

Gingerly wiping his neck with his handkerchief, 
Summers discovered that this was true. He was still 
rubbing vigorously when a revitalised voice came 
from the tent flap and a vigorous young face appeared. 

Summers rose and turned to greet his hostess. 
His eyes betokened his astonishment—something 
which was not lost upon the girl. 

“Good Lord,” was his comment, ‘I thought it 
was a boa constrictor, and it is an elf.” 

Eve smiled demurely. 

““T don’t think you deserve to be forgiven,” she 
said, with a mock return to her old manner. ‘‘ When 
I saw myself in that perfectly inadequate mirror I 
nearly swooned—and I am not one to care too much 
about looks.”’ 

“You don’t have to.” 

‘“‘ Pretty speeches before breakfast ? You appear 
to be experienced—an adept.”’ 

‘* Pretty speeches be hanged. I meant that! ”’ 

Eve was too much of a woman to doubt the 
sincerity of the tone, but she let the matter pass. 
This young man was making too much headway, she 
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thought. Evidently he had a way of rushing his 
fences. 

‘“*Do you know,” she countered, “ you have not 
told me your name yet.” 

“It is Leigh-Summers—Paul Leigh-Summers— 
Captain Leigh-Summers, if you like—and very much 
at your service.” 

‘Mine is Challenger—Eve Challenger.” 

“T thought so. I could not imagine anyone else 
being out in this highly dangerous region.”’ 

‘* And what are you doing in the neighbourhood ? ”’ 

‘‘ Just paddling around to see if I can be of any 
assistance. 

“ As a matter of fact,”” he went on, confidentially, 
‘I came along to see if this spot of bother up here 
could not be patched up. These little bits of un- 
pleasantness have a way of leading to others. But, 
as far as I can see, you have started a war of your 
own. It seems that I am too late.” 

“It is rather silly to call this unpleasant business 
by such a grandiose name,” said Eve. ‘‘ But if you 
saw that gunpowder go up and the hillside come 
down, I suppose it must have seemed rather im- 
pressive.” 

“It most certainly did.”’ | 
He smiled as he accepted a mug of steaming 
coffee from a servant. ‘‘ Perhaps you will tell me 
exactly what it is all about,’”’ he suggested, pleasantly. 

‘“‘ There is that horrible pass,’’ explained the girl. 
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“We cannot get beyond that. I doubt whether 
heavy guns would blow a way through. One would 
have thought,” she continued, dolorously, “‘ that all 
that gunpowder would have done the trick.” 

““ May I ask why you are so desperately anxious 
to come to conclusions with these Dalzai people ? 
I know that they are a pretty average lot of ruffians, 
but why are you mixed up in all this ?”’ 

“Why ? I have every reason for wishing to get 
beyond the pass. In the first place I was carried 
off there by a gang of hooligans. Then that ghastly 
toad of a man—Emir Din—tried to make love to 
me——”’ 

“Good heavens. Yes——?” 

“Oh, then I butted him on the shins and he 
prescribed a particularly foul kind of death. It was 
meant, too, the beast. And there were all manner 
of loathsome etceteras, but he fell ill and postponed 
the ceremony. Then the ass ordered me to dance 
for his pleasure, and because I refused he was going 
to have me whipped with a wicked-looking lash. 
He would have done it too, had it not been for Dost 
Mohammed, who arrived just in the nick of time.’”’ 

“‘ How appalling. What a foul blighter the man 
must be. No wonder you want to have a dig at him.” 

‘‘ Oh, that was bad enough, but it was not every- 
thing. When Emir Din became ill he made me 
write a letter to daddy, asking him to come and tend 
him. He said that if I did not—well, all kinds of 
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unpleasant things would happen. I tried to put 
daddy wise, but he decided to go. And the horrible 
part about it is that it was all so unnecessary. I had 
actually got away from the place before he entered it.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Colonel Challenger 
is there, in the hands of the Dalzai,’’ cried the young 
man, amazed. 

“Of course I do. You don’t suppose I should be 
doing all this if he were not, do you ?”’ 

‘“*T] beg your pardon; I do so most profoundly,”’ 
said Summers, earnestly. ‘‘ When I blundered along 
this morning I had no idea of all this.” 

He gazed upon Eve with an expression of compas- 
sion which she found strangely disturbing. 

‘Ts he—er—all right ? ’’ he queried, suddenly. 

‘‘Oh yes. We capture a prisoner now and again, 
so we are kept more or less in touch. Emir Din is 
thoroughly frightened. He believes that he will die 
if daddy ceases to care for him. For that reason 
alone he will not let him go.”’ 

‘“‘ How is the Colonel faring, physically, I mean ? 
Is he allowed a certain amount of freedom, or is he 
locked up ?”’ 

“ Actually, I believe, daddy is having things much 
his own way. He has apparently told Emir Din 
that now I am free he does not care very much 
what happens to him. This fnghtened the beast 
even more, for he evidently thought that daddy might 
take his revenge on him by poisoning him, or some- 
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thing. So it seems, that in order to keep daddy in 
a good humour, he has given him all kinds of 
privileges.” 

“ That is something to be going on with, anyway.” 

“Yes, daddy is not allowed anywhere near the 
pass, but although he is accompanied by a guard, 
he can go almost anywhere else. He spends his 
days, so we are told, wandering about the hills of 
the Dalzai interior, still searching for his gold.” 

““ Mumph,” muttered Summers, non-committedly. 
* Still the same old Challenger.” 

Eve accepted the remark in its most optimistic 
sense. 

“TI think he is rather wonderful,’’ she said, 
smilingly. ‘‘ Don’t you ?”’ 

““T do,” agreed her companion, fervently. “I 
certainly do.” 

“Of course,’’ Eve went on, ‘ we have not heard 
how he is progressing. I don’t suppose he would 
tell those people, even if he were to find gold. It is 
the kind of thing he would keep under his hat.” 

““ He would, if he were wise.”’ 

Paul Summers watched and weighed every varying 
expression as it flitted across the features of his 
companion. 

Eve Challenger, he decided with emphasis, was 
a very pleasant surprise. She provided the one 
attractive feminine note which he had yet struck in 
all his Eastern service. The piece, taken chorally, 
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had been a somewhat gloomy one with much of it 
set in a minor key. 

She was young—he vaguely wondered, how young. 
—and, of course, slim and trim. And though he 
paid no particular attention to the colour of her hair 
and her eyes, or even of the shape of the nose and 
the mouth, he had sufficient of the old Adam in 
him to realise with an acute intensity that the girl 
was pretty—and, appealing. 

Although attired in khaki shirt and jodhpurs which 
had already seen the best of their days, her womanli- 
ness was apparent. And, notwithstanding the strain 
which she had undoubtedly undergone, her natural 
cheerfulness and high spirits were still carrying her 
through. Clearly, she had stamina and breeding of 
a high order. Summers was frankly interested. 

When Eve, already surprised by the audacity of 
the man’s first introduction of himself, realised the 
identity of the newcomer, her eyes had widened 
perceptibly. 

His first essay of heavy facetiousness had lacerated 
her overwrought nerves at the time and her first 
impressions had been far from favourable. 

Now, as she sat explaining the situation to him, 
she underwent a reaction. His capacity for sympathy 
was large and satisfying; his understanding was a 
real help, and so soothing in her present, excitable 
state; his eyes were quizzical, yet kindly, and there 
was a ruggedness to his jaw which prompted the 
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thought that he would be a very good friend in 
moments of real emergency. 

He improved on acquaintanceship. 

Summers encouraged the girl to talk because he 
could see that it calmed her. Also, he was not averse 
the more carefully to study her. And, when she 
spoke, it could hardly be considered rude if he kept 
his eyes upon her. 

There was another consideration also. While Eve 
talked, Summers was able to review the situation in 
his mind. 

He had been sent out on a definite and delicate 
mission, and he could not allow matters to remain 
where they were. 

It was, of course, inconceivable, and thoroughly 
absurd, that a young girl could be allowed to play 
ducks and drakes as this one was doing with the 
peace of the tribal territories. It was also incon- 
ceivable that Colonel Challenger could be left in 
the hands of the Dalzai. 

There was, too, that very definite intimation that 
the project of an expedition over the border would 
not be enthusiastically entertained by those in 
authority. Indeed, Summers was drawing his pay 
and allowances—he rather hoped that he was being 
credited with these anyway, otherwise poor Ferguson, 
the bank agent, would be adding to his greying hair 
—for preventing that very thing. 

It was a problem which did not immediately 
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provide its own solution. It required thought, 
serious thought. Meanwhile, it was not unpleasant 
to listen to the girl. 

Eve was bemoaning the ill-success which had 
attended the great effort to widen the path. 

‘How the Dalzai must be laughing at daddy,” 
she said, sadly. “I would bet anything that that 
beast, Emir Din, has daddy in front of him now. 
I can see him, swollen like a great toad, twitting him 
in his coarse way, and daddy standing there with 
that cold smile of his.’’ 

““T don’t think that you have much cause for 
worry on your father’s score,” suggested Summers, 
helpfully. ‘“‘ He strikes me as a man who can keep 
a patient in his place. A doctor has such an advant- 
age, you know,” he went on with a smile. ‘‘ There 
is no one to deny him if he seeks to prescribe some- 
thing which will induce a little retaliatory discomfort.” 

“‘T should like to see the beast with a funnel in 
his mouth and daddy there with a big jug, pouring 
down castor oil.” 

“What a kindly thought! But I imagine Colonel 
Challenger is more astute than that. I can see him 
playing on the man’s fears—telling him that he must 
take the violent exercise which he abhors if he is to 
live to the morning—telling him that he must under- 
go a course of cold showers—and how that man 
hates water—or worse, definitely banning him from 
the quarters of his women.” 
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Eve blushed. Yet she did not turn from the 
thought with any affectation of false modesty. 

“That, I think,” she agreed, demurely, eyes cast 
into her coffee mug, ‘‘ would be the worst punish- 
ment of all for a man of his mental outlook.” 

“ Of course,”’ proceeded Summers, after a silence, 
“you must allow me to butt in on this. I may be 
able to help, you know ! ” 

“How ?”’ countered the girl. ‘‘ What do you 
suggest should be done ? ”’ 

“Frankly, at the moment, I have no very clear 
idea, but it is obvious that something has got to be 
done, isn’t it?”’ He grinned, boyishly. 

‘* Something ! ’’ Eve smiled back, ‘‘ but what ? ”’ 

‘You see before you,’’ said Summers, rising, ‘‘ one 
of the most profound thinkers attached to the forces. 
By the weight of the mighty brain which is mine, I 
have forced my way upward from lowly beginnings 
—from the third place in my form. It was from the 
bottom, let me explain. Then, at Sandhurst, where 
I really began to develop, the sergeant-instructors 
frequently informed me that I was the only one in 
step. I was rising. In the home station, with my 
regiment, I performed prodigies. ‘The regimental 
sergeant-major went on pension while I was there. 
I remember his farewell speech. He said that he was 
becoming too stout. What he meant was that he was 
laughing himself sick. Then in India, where I really 
shone, the light of my countenance was too much for 
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the colonel. He was jealous. I was attracting too 
much attention. He called me aside in mess one day 
and asked me if I would likethe C.1.-D. Iwas thrilled. 
I have always adored policemen.”’ 

Eve gurgled, delightedly. ‘‘ And so, you are a 
policeman ? ”’ she asked. | 

‘“‘ Every bit of me,” was the reply. “See, I have a 
whistle,’’ indicating the lanyard at his pocket, “ and 
I have a baton. My orderly over there is minding it. 
He takes great care of it. He is under the impression 
that I am a field-marshal in disguise.”’ 

Well, what do you propose to do about it ? ”’ 

“‘T shall retire to my tent, remove the baton from 
its silken case and gaze upon it steadfastly. Then, I 
am certain, inspiration will come.”’ 

“The baton will become a magic wand ? ” 

“Verily, for it is that.” 

“* How absurd you are.”’ 

“Well, isn’t it? I came here and I discerned a 
grubby—a very grubby Cinderella a 

“J think you are very rude.” 

“Don’t interrupt me, maiden. 

“ As I was saying, I came here, and I found a very 
dirty morsel of femininity, disguised as the under- 
neath portion of a frying-pan—one of my frying-pans, 
that is—and lo, because of the baton, which my 
orderly has probably been waving—dusting it, per- 
chance—Cinderella has——” 
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“Woman, you interrupt my thoughts. 

“ Cinderella has—has changed and- 

‘Ts this how you think out your great problems ? ”’ 
asked Eve in a desperate effort to stem the flow of 
oratory. 

“Woman, you are unkind. You do not radiate 
sympathy to my muse.”’ 

“What about radiating on this problem ? ”’ 

“Maiden,” replied Summers, with mock solem- 
nity, ‘Igo. I retire to my humble dwelling.” 

He raised his topi with an appealing smile. 
““ Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘ if I were invited to lunch, 
I might be allowed to return and propound my 
great thoughts ? ” 

“You might |” 

‘‘ Madam, farewell ! ”’ 
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THE problem, as Summers saw it, was one which 
called for more than tribal agency. Means had to be 
devised for overcoming the obstacle of the pass. The 
crude methods employed by Eve, even if carried out 
with the greatest valour and enthusiasm, were, at the 
best, problematical in their results. 

Summers felt that whatever else happened, the next 
essay upon the Dalzai should be successful. There 
could be no half measures. 

He deliberately excluded from his mind all thought 
of calling for assistance from Delhi. This was a show, 
he felt, which could be brought to a successful end if 
only he could think of the key to the pass. 

He racked his brains and groaned in his extremity. 
He would evolve something in the end, of course. 
He must. 

His thoughts turned to the practical jokes and 
the subterfuges which made life tolerable back in 
Peshawar. Instinctively he thought of ‘ Bunny ” 
Hounsell of the R.F.A., the prince of jesters and 
the most fertile in the invention of new shades of 
devilry. 

“ Bunny,” he imagined, would see the answer to 
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this problem in a flash. ‘‘ Bunny ” was so versatile. 
He would toss off a drink, expound some mad scheme 
and Challenger would be as good as free. 

‘““Mumph, ‘ Bunny,’ ”’ he mused, his head sunk 
low in contemplative concentration. 

“ Bunny, Bunny, Bunny ! ” 

“Damn Bunny!” he exclaimed. 

But Bunny kept revolving in his mind. 

At length he caught a glimmering of the illusive 
answer to his problem. 

Bunny and his machines—a camouflaged joy-ride 
—Delhi, acquiescing, of course, but no official com- 
muniqués and nothing in the newspapers. 

He was getting there. 

Bombing, machine-gunning, the landing of men— 
all were out of the question. 

Gas ? That would cause too much of an up- 
roar. News of the affair would be bound to leak 
out. Questions in the House, questions in the 
Assembly, reports to Geneva—unthinkable. 

But—a little tear gas, skilfully dropped—there did 
not seem too much harm in that. 

Obviously he had the answer. 

If Delhi would agree—and he saw no reason why 
objections should be raised to the quiet, unheralded 
flight of a single squadron—the forces at the pass 
could be rendered hors de combat for a sufficiently long 
period for the tribesmen to scramble in. Once they 
were there it was not much business of his. He would 
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let them get on with the job and concentrate on the 
task of retrieving Challenger. 

And Challenger ? How was he to be protected ? 

Mumph—another little poser. 

The answer came in the amount of freedom which 
was evidently vouchsafed the Colonel. 

He would be wandering around for the major part 
of the day, and the noise of an aeroplane would 
attract his attention. 

There was such a thing as sky-writing, and it 
should not be difficult for an R.A.F. pilot to conform 
to those evolutions which would spell the word 
“ cas.” 

Seeing that in the heavens, Challenger, if he had 
any savvy, would immediately proceed to manu- 
facture for himself a gas mask. 

The answer was there. 

Summers was elated. 

He sung loudly and raucously. 

His servant came running to his small, eighty- 
pound tent under the impression that he was being 
urgently summoned. 

“ Ayar hai, Sahib. Ayar hai, Sahib,” he called, 
agitatedly, as he sprinted. 

He thrust his hurriedly turbaned head between 
the flaps of the tent. 

“The Sahib called ? ” he queried. 

Summers stopped his singing and_ smiled, 
plaintively. 
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“T did not,” he replied. ‘ If you want to know, 
I was discoursing sweet music. But now that you 
are here you may provide sweet unguents that I may 
adorn my person. I go to meet a lady.” 

“Sahib ? ’’ queried the man, sorely puzzled. 

“Oil for the hair, Ulu,’’ explained his master with a 
grin. ‘Soap for the hands and a razor for the cheek.”’ 

“‘ Sumajata, Sahib,” said the man, relieved. 

“Well,” said Eve with a smile as she met him 
outside her encampment, ‘“‘ has the policeman solved 
this problem ? ”’ 

Summers affected a start. 

““Good heavens, girl,” he railed. ‘“‘ You were 
never in doubt, were you? I said that I would 
propound the answer at tiffin, and, of course, I am 
all prepared. 

‘Tn point of fact,” he went on confidentially, “* it 
came to me ina flash. I admit that it was relatively 
easy. Nevertheless, it is nice to know that the old 
brain-box functions in an extremity.”’ 

‘‘ Didn’t you know that until now ?”’ put in the 
girl, mischievously. 

‘Now, now. Iam not so certain that that was not 
meant unkindly. Courtesy toward guests—and all 
that, you know.” 

“ All right then—to tiffin. What can I offer you ? 
There is goat—I imagine you expected that |—tinned 
meat—beef, I think it says on the label, tinned salmon, 
or perhaps sardines.”’ 
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“J will have what you have.” 

“In that case I am afraid it will be goat. We have 
to economise on the stores—and they are rather low, 
at present.” 

“T am sure that goat will be very nice.” 

“‘T wish I could beassure. But, let us experiment.” 

Perhaps it was the ghost of Bilu. Eve, as she 
struggled with the shreddy flesh, was more inclined 
to the opinion that it was his great, great grand- 
father.” 

Summers chewed valiantly, submerging his opinion 
of the departed with a disarming smile. He found it 
difficult amiably to grin and masticate at the same 
time, but he was learning a new table technique. 

Eve surreptitiously watched his efforts, first with 
some uneasiness, but finally with ill-disguised 
amusement. 

“Are you sure that you like goat ? ”’ she asked. 

‘Yes, thank you,” was the polite response. 

“ This one ? ”’ 

“ 'Why—yes ’’—somewhat doubtfully, this. 

“You are sure that it does not taste like broiled 
string ?”’ 

‘‘ |—er—I must have been lucky, so far.” 

“Why can’t you be honest ?” the girl demanded, 
severely. 

“TI am honest—all policemen are honest.” 

“If you are honest, you must be a cannibal. I 
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Her companion borrowed her severe expression. 

“Where are your manners, young woman ?” he 
asked, with scorn. ‘‘ Do you always treat your guests 
like this ? ”’ 

“IT am sorry about the goat—I have said so.” 

“ But the allusion to cannibalism ! ” 

“ And goat!’’ Eve exploded with laughter. 

“That was very remiss of me,” she said, apolo- 
getically. ‘‘ But come, while they are producing 
something from a tin, tell me of your great scheme.”’ 

Summers told her, not hiding the fact that there 
was a possibility of his request for aerial assistance 
being refused, nor the many minor difficulties which 
attended the contemplated operation. 

Eve, who would have been appalled at the thought 
of indiscriminate bombing, or of the use of poison 
gas, became enthusiastic when she was assured that 
the bombs which would be dropped would be purely 
lachrymatory in their effect. 

“Will all this take very long to prepare?” she 
asked, anxiously. ‘‘ It all sounds rather wonderful. 
And I do so hope that those big wigs down in Delhi 
will approve.”’ 

“ T think that I should die of disappointment were 
anything to prevent you from carrying this through,” 
she added, naively. 

Summers smiled. He was touched by the trust 
which she reposed in him and in his abilities to pull 
wires. 
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‘Mine is a relatively small part,” he returned, 
deprecatingly. ‘‘ Actually, it will be necessary for 
me to remain much in the background. There is 
still very much for you to do. 

“‘ You see,”’ he explained, ‘‘ there must be no com- 
plications. This affair must be arranged with the 
greatest secrecy, and the least possible must be said 
about the participation of British aircraft. The 
machines will come along, perform their task, make 
the Dalzai weep—and the tribesmen who are with you 
must do the rest.” 

‘They will do that,” laughed Eve. ‘‘ The diffi- 
culty will be to restrain them. Never in all my days 
have I seen such hate and loathing. The tribesmen 
would give anything, positively anything, to wipe out 
the decades of insults which these people have cast 
upon them.” 

“‘ Tt will be a very good thing for the peace of these 
regions if the Dalzai are taught a lasting lesson,’’ 
agreed the man, sententiously. ‘ It is mainly because 
of that that I am so hopeful of being able to persuade 
Delhi to let me have my way.”’ 

“Oh, I do so hope they will,” breathed Eve, 
enthusiastically. 

“ Honestly, I have not much fear of that. What 
I am afraid of is you. These tribesmen have evi- 
dently given you a place in their hearts. They have 
raised you upon a pinnacle and—you are inclined to 
be rash. One of the conditions attaching to this 
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scheme,’”’ he proceeded with an air of sternness, “‘ is 
that you promise, when the time comes, to take 
special care of yourself.” 

“Oh, Dost Mohammed and the tribesmen will do 
that,” replied the girl, diffidently. 

“That is not enough, I am afraid. I want you to 
promise me that when the time comes for the sticky 
business—and it is always possible that it will be very 
sticky—that you will not expose yourself to stupid 
risks. 

“From what I hear,’ he continued, “ you were 
out there by the pass when your firework display was 
being prepared. You were, I am told, actually by 
Dost Mohammed when he was hit in the arm.” 

‘Poor Dost Mohammed. I do so hope that he is 
not now in any pain. He would not allow me to 
attend to the wound. He said that it was but a 
scratch and that his clansmen would attend to it.” 

‘Never mind about Dost Mohammed. I am 
talking about you. Is it a promise ?’”’ he asked. 

 But——’”’ 

‘“T am afraid that there cannot be any ‘ buts. 

Eve wriggled uncomfortably. ‘‘ You know what 
the tribesmen expect,” she returned. “ You know 
how really marvellous they have been. You know 
the way they look to me?” 

‘“T know all that. That is perhaps why I am asking 
this of you.” 

Well, I shall have to do something.” 
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‘*T know that too. That is what is worrying me,” 
he continued, with a sigh. “I know that you have 
got to be in this show. What I am asking of you is a 
promise that there will be no needless risks, no risks 
for devilry’s sake.” 

“Oh, I can promise that,” was the relieved reply. 
“IT never do anything like that,’’ demurely. 

Summers grinned. ‘I am not so sure,’”’ he went 
on, looking her steadfastly in the eyes. ‘“ There is a 
wicked glint there, now and again, which makes me 
wonder.” 

‘‘Isn’t it rather rude to look ? ”’ 

“Not in some circumstances.”’ 

Eve felt the colour rising to her cheeks. This, she 
thought, was a very wayward personage, and one who 
was inclined to be somewhat possessive. She would 
have to watch her step. 

“* Well, Mr. Policeman,”’ she broke in in a business- 
like tone, ‘‘ what have you on your mind ? You seem 
to have taken charge. Is there anything that can be 
done while you are preparing your scheme ? ”’ 

‘There is not a terrible lot that you can do, 
except, perhaps to give your tribesmen a job of 
work. They will not like that, too much, but, if 
they do the job decently, I will see that they get 
paid for it.”’ 

** What do you want them to do?” 

“This site here, on which you are encamped—the 
one bit of nearly flat country for miles around, One 
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never knows in stunts of this kind. If they could 
clear away the boulders it would make some kind of 
emergency landing-ground. Small, for those big 
machines, of course, but a place where a pilot would 
take a risk—if he had to.” 

“I see the idea. I quite agree that the tribesmen 
will not like that. Some of those rocks probably 
weigh tons.” 

“They probably do. But that is not much— 
to men who sought to move a mountain!” He 
said this with a remarkable air of innocence 
and inoffensiveness, but the girl was _ not 
deceived. 

‘I suppose,’ she responded, a little tartly, 
“that as the mountain could not be moved, 
one should move to the mountain.” 

He accepted the gibe with a bland smile. 

“I suppose I had better make tracks back to 
Peshawar, to-day,” he said, reverting to the main 
subject. ‘“‘ It will take me about three days to get 
there, perhaps two or three to arrange things with 
Delhi, and another three to get back here. In 
about a week, perhaps you will offer me more 
hospitality ? ” 

“ T will see that it is not goat,’’ Eve laughed. 

“Do not think me ungracious,”’ he replied, mock- 
ingly, ‘‘ but I will see that it isn’t too. Is there any- 
thing that you would specially like me to bring from 
Peshawar—something succulent from Home? It 
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would naturally be in a tin.” His tone suggested 
apology. 

‘Oh, I don’t think you need worry about that. 
You see—by the time you next come I shall have 
had a new consignment of stores. But,’’ she went on 
reflectively, “if you are bent on shopping, you can 
bring me one or two things.” 

“Certainly. With pleasure. Just say the 
word.” 

“JT think that I had better write them down—not 
that there are a tremendous lot,” she explained, 
hurriedly, watching his expression, ‘‘ but you might 
not remember the names.” 

‘‘ Nothing immense, I hope ? ” 

“No, quite small. It would save you trouble, 
perhaps, if you sent your servant with my list. You 
don’t particularly want to wait around for things like 
face powder, do you ?” 

‘Oh, the servant can go and do that, if he is given 
a list,” he agreed, readily. 

“Good, the man will only have a small parcel, 
which can be wrapped up at the shop.”’ 

Eve felt rather guilty in deciding to make these 
purchases. Since she had landed in Bombay she had 
disdained the products of the beauty parlours. Now, 
her sub-conscious self had induced her precipitately 
to go to quite inordinate lengths to procure some of 
the more ordinary refinements of the Western 
boudoir. 
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Perhaps the references to Cinderella had disturbed 
her. Perhaps, and she felt her colour rising as she 
thought, her companion’s surprise at the metamor- 
phosis which soap and water had brought about, and 
his obvious interest in her person, had prompted her 
to maintain and even heighten the impression which 
she had produced. 

Was it coquetry ? she asked herself. She dis- 
missed the suggestion with a shrug. Of course, it 
was absurd. She had been out of touch with things 
for so many months that she welcomed the sight of 
the first man who appeared. Her thoughts were run- 
ning away with her and she was allowing herself to 
become foolishly romantic. 

The order for the cosmetics, however, was not 
countermanded, 

When Summers bade Eve farewell he extended his 
hand in natural and friendly fashion. Eve put forth 
hers. It was grasped and held, so she surmised, just 
a fraction of a second longer than was necessary. 

Was it ? Or was she so critical that she was losing 
her sense of values ? 

She smiled rather wistfully as the man mounted 
his horse. She had enjoyed the conversation and 
the companionship of the day more than she cared 
to admit, and she looked forward with small relish 
to a week when English chatter with someone who 
was sympathetic and with whom one had something 
in common would be denied her. 
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‘“‘ Good-bye,” she called, her eyes showing some- 
thing of her disappointment. 

‘‘ Good-bye,”” responded Summers, raising his 
topi. 

“You won't forget my list, will you ?”’ 

“ Rather not.” 

‘“* And in a week——? ”” 

‘ Less, if I can make it.” 

“Well, make it,’’ she cried, impetuously. “I 
shall be lonely.”” She smiled, gravely. 

“‘ Madam, I will ride hard and sleep little. The 
wires between Peshawar and Delhi shall become hot 
with my impatience.” 

He gazed at the girl intently. 

He formed his lips, as if he would speak again. 

He thought better of it. 

Wheeling his horse, he raised his topi once more, 
and cantered away. 

At the edge of the small, rock-strewn plain, he 
reined in his charger and turned. 

Eve was still there, a slight, forlorn figure. 

He waved. 

Eve, handkerchief in hand, waved back. 

He was gone. 

Eve, in the seclusion of her tent, felt unaccountably 
at a loss. She felt distinctly lonely. The events of 
the day had taken her out of herself. She became 
meditative. 

She realised, with something of a start, that she 
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was no longer the irresponsible schoolgirl who had 
bearded stewards and gate-crushed a liner. She was 
no longer the ingénue who had landed at Bombay 
with eyes wide in amazement at the scene which 
unfolded itself before her. She was no longer the 
stripling which despised the chatter of boys and 
whose mental outlook was confined by confectionery 
and motion pictures. 

She had grown up. She was a woman. 

She detached the small mirror which had seemed 
all sufficient for her purposes when she had bought 
it atthe Army and Navy Stores in Bombay and 
sought to find the ravages of womanhood upon her 
countenance. The glass was small and inadequate, 
but it reassured her. Perhaps—a little rouge, 
and a little powder, carefully and delicately 
applied ! 

She held the mirror at arm’s length and indulged in 
a series of contortions. Her purpose was to discover 
what else had occurred to her. 

Had she grown plump ? Had her figure altered in 
this attainment of maturity ? 

The mirror failed to reflect the required informa- 
tion. Dextrous though she was in its handling, she 
found it difficult to build up a satisfactory whole from 
the few inches of form which it displayed. It was 
disappointing. It was vexing. 

She returned the glass to her kit with a moue and 
with a sense of frustration. 
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A week—or less ? " 

He had said that he would come as quickly as 
he could. But would he? He could make pretty 
and effective speeches—but men were like that. 
Mumph ! 
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SUMMERS rode hard. He spared neither his horse nor 
his lagging orderlies. Whatever impression he might 
have created upon that lonely girl, he was determined 
not to disappoint. 

Thesight of that trim figure, waving from amidst her 
tribal followers, had affected him strangely. He had 
sensed that his fortuitous visit had been pleasurable 
to the girl—indeed, she had inferred so when she had 
confessed to being lonely—and he was determined 
that the process should be repeated with the shortest 
possible interval. In this he was not entirely altru- 
istic. He had sufficient honesty to admit this, even 
to himself. Here, he was convinced, was a girl worth 
cultivating. He, with luck, would do the cultivating. 

On the evening of the sixth day Eve’s scouts told 
her that a horseman was approaching—slowly, as if 
both horse and rider were jaded. 

They were. In his desire to return Summers had 
done all that he had promised, and he had spared 
himself least. When he had set out that morning he 
was determined to make camp by nightfall, notwith- 
standing the protestations of the senior orderly, who 
insisted that such a feat was impossible. 
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Summers had turned on the man with a growl. He 
directed him to assume charge of his small party 
while he pressed forward alone. He and the rest 
of the orderlies could take their own time over the 
journey. 

Eve, through her field-glasses, was able to identify 
the figure as man and rider topped a rise. 

She experienced a strange sense of elation, not so 
much because this presaged the early fructification 
of their plans, but because the man had made good 
on his lightly-spoken words and had kept his 
promise. 

A year ago the other considerations would have 
been of major importance in her mind. Now-——! 

In her excitement she called loudly for Gharial. 
The mare was quickly saddled and she rode out to 
meet the wayfarer. 

When he espied her in the distance, Summers lost 
some of his fatigue and kicked his mount into a 
canter. The animal, scenting the horse lines from 
afar, was not averse to this final effort. 

“Were you successful ? ’’ were Eve’s first words. 
“‘ Did you put it across Delhi ? ” 

Summers smiled at her impatience. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
replied, ‘I put it across. They were a bit diffident 
at first, but ‘ Bunny ’ put his oar in and they eventu- 
ally gave rather an ill-gracious hookam. However, 
they gave it. That is the point.” 

*“‘ Cheers ! ”’ cried the girl, her face wreathed in a 
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great smile of relief. “‘ Cheers! I think you police- 
men are wonderful.” | 

Summers gave her a sly glance from under his topi. 

“* To-morrow,” he said, ‘‘ when I have rested, I 
will think out a suitable response to that.” 

Eve was immediately all remorse. ‘I am sorry,” 
she said, softly. ‘Ofcourse you are tired. You must 
be to have done the journey in such an amazingly 
short time. But my tongue ran away with me. I 
was so excited.”’ 

“Well,” he asked, as their horses ambled along, 
side by side, ‘‘ have you been lonely ? ” 

She gave a glance, demure and intriguing. Their 
eyes looked deeply, each into the others. 

“Very,” she returned, succinctly. 

They rode in silence for a few moments. 

“‘ Ah,” he continued, as they reached a knoll from 
which the camp site could be viewed, “I see that 
your tribesmen have been busy.”’ 

“Yes, they have toiled like Trojans. They have 
also cursed like Trojans. I rather pity the Dalzai 
when they get hold of them.” 

“ That will not be long now.” 

¢é N O ? 99 

“In three days. I had to have some kind of a 
margin, you know. I might have been held up on 
the way, and I have to arrange for ground signals 
here.” 

“ Of course. I think that everything is being done 
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sith remarkable quickness. Wouldn’t daddy be 
excited if he knew ? ”’ 

“He will probably guess that something is in the 
wind to-morrow. A plane is coming over then to 
reconnoitre and to make smoke signals.”’ 

“‘ Poor daddy. I hope that he is out and about, and 
that he guesses what is about to happen.” 

“‘ He can hardly fail to understand if the wind and 
the clouds are right and the pilot succeeds in forming 
the word. I left the unfortunate fellow working out 
sums in his quarters. The letters will be over a mile 
long, and he is a bit anxious. The twiddly bit on the 
*G’ is worrying him. He is so anxious to write 
‘Gas’ and not ‘ Cas.’ ” 

‘“‘T am sure that he will manage all right.” 

“‘T think so too. He did not strike me as the kind 
of chap who allowed much to get away with him.” 

Later that evening, after Summers’ orderlies had 
arrived and willing hands had assisted them in the 

erection of a tent, he would have continued in Eve’s 
company, for her chatter clearly interested and 
amused him. Eve, however, insisted on his retiring. 

She could see that he was fatigued almost beyond 
endurance, and her protective instincts were aroused. 

“IT don’t want to appear rude,” she said, “ but 
don’t you think you had better go to your camp and 
turn in? You look rather done in.” 

Summers stifled a yawn, but still was in no mood 
for repose. 
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“No, I don’t,” he replied, rebelliously. ‘‘ What is 
the matter with my sitting here. I am resting.” 

“All the same,” Eve responded, firmly, ‘I think a 
sleep is indicated.”’ 

But I don’t want to go! ”’ 

“ But I insist.” 

He acknowledged defeat. ‘It is like being at 
home,” he grumbled, ‘‘ and being shushed off to 
bed by one’s mother.”’ 

“‘T am sure she only sent you there when it was 
necessary—or when you deserved it,” said the girl, 
with a smile. 

“Not always. Sometimes she wanted me out of 
the way,” he added, darkly. 

Eve smiled at the taunt, but forbore to answer. 

Instead she rose, and with the evident determina- 
tion of bidding her guest “‘ Good night.” 

He succumbed to the finality of the action, and 
departed, not too well pleased. 

The morrow saw them both scanning the horizon 
for the first sign of the reconnoitring machine. 

Both shared a small hillock, the rocky protuber- 
ances of which necessitated but a small division 
between them. 

“What time do you expect it?’ queried Eve 
in an excited voice, scanning the sky-line with her 
glasses. 

‘‘ That depends very largely upon the pilot. It is 
his show and IJ hadn’t time to go into details. He has 
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quite a lot to do, poor fellow. In addition to gyrating 
with his smoke-box in order to signal to your father, 
he has to fly pretty low in order to take photographs. 
These will be studied back in Peshawar, and upon 
what they reveal ‘ Bunny ’ will make his plans.” 

“Is this ‘ Bunny ’ man coming over in person ? ” 

** Not to-day, but he will lead the flight on the day 
of the show.” 

“* He sounds rather nice.” 

“ Oh, ‘ Bunny’ is not bad. Bit of a ladies’ man, 
and mad to boot.” 

‘“‘ What, mad because he likes the ladies ? ” 

“ No—but that might apply,’”’ he added, slyly. 

‘You are not very gallant, are you ? ”’ 

“Remember that I was speaking in the plural. 
How would you like me to be like your gentleman 
up there in the palace ? ” 

Eve went cold at the thought. 

“What a horrible suggestion,’’ she said, after a 
short pause. “ And is your ‘ Bunny’ person like 
that ? ”’ 

“ Bunny ? Good lord, no. He likes the ladies— 
and they seem to like him, but he is decent through 
and through.” 

‘* He seems rather a dear, doesn’t he ? ’’ suggested 
the girl, provocatively. She peered at her companion 
from beneath her lashes. She saw the momentary 
change in his expression, and was amused. 

“ You will doubtless have an opportunity of judg- 
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ing,” he replied, a trifle shortly. ‘‘ He will be buzzing 
round, once he has seen you, never fear.” 

“ But, how will he see me ? ” 

“Oh, he knows that there is a girl out here in the 
wilds, and that is enough for him. He will probably 
have his glasses on you as soon as he gets within 
sighting distance. I only hope that he is not piloting 
his bus. He will probably fly straight into the 
mountain.”’ 

“In that case, perhaps, I had better emulate 
Cinderella again.”’ 

“Tt might be safer,’ he replied with a chuckle. 
“Tt is amazing what a little water will do, isn’t it ? 
By the way,”’ he continued, “ was the parcel O.K. ? ”’ 

‘Not too bad. The storeman evidently didn’t stock 
the brands which I had ordered, but he did his best.” 

“‘T am sorry.” 

“ But there is nothing to be sorry about. You 
ought to be able to see that there isn’t ! ” 

‘““Why, have you used some of the powder? I 
didn’t notice.”’ 

‘Well, seeing how near you are I should have 
thought that you could have smelt it. The shopman 
evidently likes his perfumes rather violent.”’ 

Summers sniffed the air like a mastiff. “I can’t 
smell anything,” he said, with a fine display of inno- 
cence. ‘‘ Come closer!” 

Eve did not move. She kept her eyes upon the 
point of her shoes. 
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‘* Bend over a little, then,” he said, wheedlingly. 

Eve, rather pink at her ears, gave her companion 
a quick glance. 

She leaned the fraction of an inch in his direction. 

He too leaned. 

He leaned until the tip of his nose gently touched 
her burning cheek. 

It did not depart. It remained longer than was 
requisite for the most suspicious of masculine sniffs. 

Eve felt his breath upon her neck. She started, 
and jumped to her feet. 

“Look,” she cried, in a voice which had the 
slightest suspicion of a tremor, “ look, the plane.’’ 

Summers also rose. 

“‘ Ah, yes, the plane,’’ he echoed, weakly. 
‘ Both cast a rapid glance at the other. Both enter- 
tained a tiny feeling of guilt. Both, once their eyes 
had joined, kept their gaze resolutely upon the 
rapidly nearing machine. 

“ He’s travelling, isn’t he ?’”’ queried the man in 
an effort to regain his self-control. 

“ Yes, isn’t he,’’ agreed the maid, for the same and 
sufficient reason. 

“ Look, he has seen us. He is dipping.” 

Both waved frantically, and the plane zoomed over 
their heads. 

An answering wave came from the side of the 
fuselage. 

Both caught a momentary glimpse of a youthful 
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face, grotesquely widened by the broadest of under- 
standing grins. 

The pair watched the machine continue in the 
upward arc as it gained height for its flight over 
Dalzai territory. 

They watched it spiral. 

They followed its movements with their bodies, 
turning as the plane circled. Their heads were 
perched backwards to an alarming angle. Twice, as 
they turned, they felt the impact of each other’s 
person. 

There was more than an intimate note in their 
muttered “‘ Sorrys | ’’ 

The machine became almost a speck in the sky. 
Then it descended like an arrow harried by the 
devil. 

Above the Dalzai country it flattened out and then 
proceeded soberly over the palace and the pass some 
half a dozen times. 

“‘He is shooting his camera now,’ explained 
Summers. ‘‘ Soon he will do his fancy stuff with 
his smoke-box and then, I take it, he will leg for 
home.” 

They watched, entranced, as the machine com- 
menced to ascend once more. Almost were they 
inclined to applaud when the pilot successfully 
negotiated the turns required for the gas signal. 

The word hung motionless in the sky. Vestiges of 
it were to be seen quite half an hour later. Were 
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Challenger out in the open he could not fail to 
observe the sign and comprehend its purport. 

The plane did not return to the camp, but shot 
quickly away to the horizon. Evidently its young 
custodian was no spoil-sport. 

Slowly the couple turned their footsteps toward 
the tents. 

There had been some quietly exhilarating moments 
and both suffered from a sense of shyness. 

Eve it was who broke the spell. She felt that she 
required quietude to think out the situation. Besides, 
continued proximity with this dangerous young man 
at the moment might lead, well—anywhere. 

‘If you do not mind,” she said, a slight colour 
creeping to her cheeks, notwithstanding her air of easy 
assurance, ‘‘ I think that I will go to my .tent for a 
while. I have many things to see to.’ 

She knew that the explanation was rather lame, but 
it was the best she could advance on the spur of the 
moment. 

Summers saw the point and guessed something of 
what had prompted the remark. In easily aquiescing, 
he displayed a remarkable understanding. 

They met again at lunch and again at their evening 
meal. Both were inclined to be silent, and neither 
made mention of what had transpired in the morning. 

Instead, Eve especially maintained a tone strictly 
impersonal, and kept the conversation revolving about 
the events which were to come, 
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The following day was necessarily spent in per- 
fecting arrangements for the morrow. Again Eve 
steered the conversation into safe and unembarrass- 
ing channels. 

Summers was content to follow the lead so 
obviously given. He was not one to force himself 
upon people. He realised also that were he to 
endeavour to develop the situation he might after- 
wards accuse himself of unfairness. After all, he 
had only to go a hair’s breadth beyond what was 
normal between two comparative strangers, and the 
girl would be quite within her rights if she turned 
on him like a cat. And, with friendly co-operation 
so vital a factor in the success of the operations 
now so near at hand, it was a question of ‘‘ Safety 
First.” 

On the day of the great adventure both were early 
astir. The tribesmen were prepared under their 
respective Khans, and there was little more that could 
be done before the aeroplanes arrived and did their 
all-important part. 

Instinctively both made for the knoll from which 
they had watched the coming of the earlier machine. 

This time, if anything, they sat a little farther apart. 
There seemed to be a tacit understanding that any- 
thing outside the events of the moment was definitely 
taboo. 

On this occasion there was no straining of the eyes, 
There were no exclamations of disappointment as 
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some soaring object proved to be a bird, and not a 
craft with man-made wings. 

Actually they heard the roar of the squadron long 
before it came over the horizon. The deep, purring 
note of the bombing machines carried tremendous 
distances in that rarefied atmosphere. 

The machines, seven in number, came along in 
perfect V-shape formation, but when over the camp 
they broke their line. They could not attempt the 
coquettish twirlings of the earlier scouting craft, but 
they did lumber around like so many demented bulls. 
They dived down, one after the other, to within a few 
feet of the heads of the tribesmen. To the girl it 
seemed as if the more venturesome of the pilots would 
crash into the men before the tail could come up and 
the machine could roar upward. 

The tribesmen watched the descent of the first 
monster with alarm and amazement. It had cleared 
them even while they were within its shadow. Yet 
they barely realised that they were safe. When they 
saw the second machine approaching, some of the 
men broke and ran. When it was evident that the 
entire squadron was to behave similarly, the entire 
force scattered to the four points of the compass. 

Eve watched the scene, not knowing whether to be 
amused or angry. 

‘I suppose that is one of your ‘ Bunny’s’ little 
jokes?” she suggested. 

Summers, who was unashamedly grinning at the 
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spectacle, shook his head. ‘‘ He probably finds it 
amusing,” he said, “‘ but I can see his idea.” 

“It seems to be a pretty addled one.” 

“Tt is a bit vigorous, I must admit, but he has a 
reason for putting up this show. You probably do 
not know, but tear gas rises quickly. You will have 
observed that I have said nothing about gas-masks 
for the tribesmen. They are unnecessary. Within 
ten seconds of a tear-gas bomb bursting, the fumes 
have risen to a safe distance, affecting the eyes and the 
nostrils of those within its radius, of course. Bunny 
knows that the Dalzai defenders have been well 
warned of his approach. We heard him long before 
we saw him, and those gentlemen up there on look- 
out saw him before we did because of their elevation. 
A hundred to one they sounded the alarm and every- 
one bolted to their rat-holes. Tear gas would not 
have been much good then. Now, I bet, everyone, 
from Emir Din downwards, is watching the fun. 
They probably think that this is a British force bomb- 
ing the lashkar. The breaking of the tribesmen and 
their scuttle for cover was a masterstroke of unre- 
hearsed efficiency. You see, in a minute ‘ Bunny’ 
will stop this nonsense, and will streak for his target.” 

The planes, however, continued to curvet around 
the heavens for some minutes longer. Before they 
departed they encircled the encampment ground. 
The leader dipped as he flew over the pair and the 
rest followed suit. 
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They dived so deeply that Eve, in her excitement, 
caught her companion by the arm. She was still 
holding on grimly when a streamer was observed to 
be trailing downward. 

‘* A message for us,” said Summers, as laconically 


as possible. 

Eve was thrilled. ‘‘ How wonderful,” she burst 
forth. ‘“‘ I am so glad to have seen all this.” 

Running to where the streamer had fallen, 
Summers sorted out its long, coloured ribbons. 
Within them he found a bag. Opening this he 
pulled forth the message. 

Eve, her shoulder close to the man, craned her neck 
forward in her excited impatience. 

Quickly the note—written upon a single sheet 
from a Field Service pocket-book—was undone, 
although Summers confessed to be all fingers and 
thumbs. 

It was straightened out and both looked for the 
writing. There it was, boldly written with black 
carbon. It was short and much to the point. It 
read : 


* You Lucxy Devi, 
(ZY B.” 


Eve coloured violently. Summers coughed 
agitatedly. 

“ The blighter,’’ he said, unsteadily, looking any- 
where except at Eve. 
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The girl said nothing. She sought refuge in 
silence. 

There was, however, no time to delve for an easy 
way from their embarrassment. The planes were 
off on their mission, and they on the ground had to 
be prepared to follow up. 

“Come,’”’ said Summers, ‘‘ don’t worry about 
that silly ass. We have our job of work to do.” 

Already the tribesmen were re-forming, more than 
a little ashamed of their conduct. The supreme 
moment of the operations had come. 

‘Don’t forget what you promised me,” admon- 
ished Summers as they pressed forward over the 
short distance to the pass. “No risks, you 
know.” 

‘* How can there be risks,’ countered the girl, her 
eyes agleam with excitement. “ Jf your ‘ Bunny ’ is 
doing his job properly, all the Dalzai will be busy 
crying their eyes out. We might be drowned, of 
course, but I don’t suppose we shall be biffed.”’ 

“‘ But you won't do anything silly ?”’ 

‘I can’t promise that.” 

“ But you must |” 

“TI tell you I can’t... . I am going to follow 
you | ”’ 

Summers gulped hard in exasperation. ‘‘ You are 
not to do anything of the sort,’’ he insisted. 

Eve turned a steely eye upon him. 

“Whose war is this, anyway ?”’ she demanded, 
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somewhat breathless because of the pace at which 
they were moving. 

“Our war,” came the heavy reply. ‘‘ And you, 
as commander-in-chief of the land forces, you act 
according to precedent. Remember the illustrious 
Duke of Plazatoro. Try a spot of emulation.” 

Eve grinned wickedly. ‘‘ That is what I am 
doing,” she snapped. 

“You are not. I want you to fall back.”’ 

But I am.” 

“You are mad.” 

“You are rude.” 

“‘ Go back,”’ sternly. 

“IT won’t. You said ‘emulate’ and I emulate. 
I am following you.” 

Further discussion was impossible. The tribesmen 
were surging round and were pressing upon them as 
the way narrowed to the entrance of the pass. Both 
were engulfed in a seething mass of determined 
soldiery. 

Already they were well within range of rifle and 
gun shot, but so far nothing had been fired. 

They came to the place of their previous under- 
taking. They scaled the mountain of their own 
making, still without resistance being offered. 

With a shout and a rush the foremost of the men 
were at the bottle-neck itself. The first comers, 
ready and prepared for sanguinary battle, gazed in 
astonishment at the scene which met their eyes. 
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In the ramparts, from which a dozen men could 
easily have withheld an army, there were plenty of 
defenders, but they were rolling and groaning. 
There was not one who had not both knuckles in 
his eyes. 

Of the advance of the tribesmen it was quite 
obvious they had seen nothing. If they had it would 
have mattered but little, so copious were their tears. 

It was a complete and, so far, bloodless victory, 
with something of an anti-climax to damp the 
dashing enthusiasm of warriors who had worked 
themselves up to an orgy of fighting. 

Disdaining the long, circuitous road along which 
Eve had been dragged on the night of her capture, 
the tribesmen made for the rocky heights before 
them. They scaled them with the ease of cats, and 
within an amazingly short time were within the 
confines of the palace. 

Here the same scene met their eyes. There was 
no resistance, not even the semblance of a fight. 

Eve, from the road which she, in company with 
Summers and a small escort, was negotiating, listened 
intently and anxiously for sounds of strife. There 
were none. All that came downward were the 
exultant shouts of the tribesmen. Even these, how- 
ever, were modified. There were no long-drawn- 
out battle cries. They were unnecessary. 

In the palace itself the tribesmen sought out 
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They were unsuccessful in their search. 

A tearful, slobbering sentry, eyes still tight shut 
because of the fumes contained under the lids, in- 
formed them falteringly that the Khan had dis- 
appeared when the first drone of the aeroplanes was 
heard. He had set out hurriedly upon a pony. The 
man had no idea of his destination. 

The palace also refused to give up the person of 
Challenger. This in itself was not altogether sur- 
prising, in view of the freedom of movement which 
was his and the warning which he had received. 

When Eve, however, was told of the hurried 
departure of the despotic ruler, she had an acute 
pang of apprehension. . 

Could, she thought, this demented person }be 
contemplating some dire form of vengeance upon 
her father ? He would be aware of his wanderings, 
for guards followed the Colonel wherever he went. 
And if in the extremity of his rage and his fear he 
desired to butcher his enemy, there was little which 
would prevent him from carrying out his purpose. 

She conveyed to Summers that which was in her 
mind. 

He was quick to act. Tribesmen were summoned 
and detailed hurriedly to search in every direction 
where it was possible for a pony to find a footing. 
They were not long in getting to work. 

One party speedily returned and hailed Summers, 
being careful to ignore Eve. 
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Summers went forward, Eve trailing along some 
distance behind. 

Less than six hundred yards from the palace was 
a pony, quietly grazing. Evidently the gas had not 
reached him. Near-by lay a great, mis-shapen form. 
On the face was a horrible grimace, fixed and im- 
movable in death. 

Summers gingerly examined the form. There was 
no sign of external injury, and he was sufficiently 
experienced as a soldier and a policeman to recon- 
struct the tragedy. 

Emir Din, agitated and in fear of death or assault 
upon his body, had set forth with dark forebodings. 
His heart, overworked by the load of flesh it was 
forced to animate and by the many calls which the 
man’s licentiousness placed upon its reserves, failed 
him in this moment of supreme trial. 

It had just petered out. Emir Din, struggling for 
the breath which would not come, had rolled from 
the pony. He had fallen to the dust to an inglorious 
passing. 

And the Colonel. What of the Colonel ? 

Eve received the news of the death of the despot 
with relief. She was frankly glad that he was dead 
and that no dreadful scenes of carnage had accom- 
panied his going. Knowing that her father was safe, 
she bade a tribesman secure one of the Dalzai 


guard, 
One was brought. Water from a water-bottle was 
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poured on to the end of his pagri, and he was told 
to bathe his eyes. 

When he succeeded in opening them, he found 
a Pathan knife pointing to his middle. The man 
needed no such persuasion to tell all he knew. 

Undoubtedly, he explained, his words coming in 
a torrent lest the knife should skewer his entrails, 
the Sahib was a khost or more distant, amusing 
himself in a manner which was beyond his under- 
standing among the rocks of the hillside. He himself, 
if the great ones would deign to follow, would 
direct the way. 

A khost is two miles and the ground to be crossed 
was by no means easy going. Yet the party pursued 
its way doggedly. 

After half an hour’s fatiguing journey the sound 
of singing was borne upon the air. 

It was a ribald music-hall song reminiscent of the 
early nineties. 

Eve and Summers followed in the direction of the 
sound. 

Eventually they discerned a battered khaki topi. 
It was just above the level of the ground. It dis- 
appeared. Then it bobbed up again. 

A few more yards and the phenomenon was 
explained. The Colonel was in a hole of his own 
devising. He was singing contentedly. 

Eve rushed forward. 

“Daddy! Daddy—y!!” she cried, her voice, 
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breaking curiously with the excess of emotion which 
came over her as in a wave. 

The topi stopped bobbing. 

A bedraggled figure slowly emerged from the 
ground. 

Challenger gazed at his approaching daughter for 
several seconds, blinking. 

““ Eve——”’ he said at last. ‘ You!” 

He swallowed hard. 

A pair of arms caught him round the neck. He 
was hugged and kissed until he panted for breath. 

“‘ Eve, darling,” he cried, brokenly. 

“ Daddy—y.”’ 

The Colonel broke away on observing Summers. 

He looked startled, as if unable to comprehend. 
He turned to Eve again for enlightenment. 

‘ Captain Leigh-Summers,’’ she introduced. 

Summers and the Colonel shook hands solemnly. 

“ Tell me, Eve,” the Colonel went on, “ how did 
you get here ?”’ 

“We just walked in. We have just staged a gas 


attack.”’ 
‘A gas attack ? ”’ repeated the Colonel in obvious 


amazement. 

‘Yes, darling, a gas attack. Surely you saw the 
aeroplane overhead a few days ago ?” 

“Yes, of course I did.”’ 

“‘ And didn’t you see the pilot signalling ? ” 

6é Sign alling ? 99 
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“Yes, signalling, daddy. He wrote the word 
‘Gas’ in the sky entirely for your benefit.” 

‘“‘ Oh, is that what he was doing,” replied Chal- 
lenger with a sense of enlightenment. ‘ I wondered 
at the time. I thought his exhaust was giving him 
trouble.”’ 

Eve glanced at Summers with an air of patient 
amusement. 

‘* And you didn’t trouble to provide yourself with 
a mask ? ”’ 

““ No, of course not.” 

“* And those planes which were over this morning 
have been plastering the place with tear gas | ”’ 

“‘ Dear me. Now that is interesting | ”’ 

Again Eve caught the young man’s eye. His lips 
were quivering with suppressed laughter. 

“* What were you doing in that dirty hole, daddy ? ”’ 
said Eve, to change the subject. 

“What do you think I was doing? Digging, of 
course.” 

* Still at that mouldy old digging ? ” 

Challenger smiled. 

““Mouldy ? Mouldy, my dear. Where do you 
pick up these expressions ? 

“You, at least, Eve, after our progressively good 
results in tribal territory, will not be surprised to 
learn that I have been successful ! ”’ 

“Successful, daddy. You don’t really mean 
that ?”’ 
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“I do.” The Colonel beamed. ‘“ And in paying 
quantities, too.” 

“ Here in Dalzai ? ” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

Eve did not know whether to laugh or cry. The 
news gave her no real satisfaction, though she was 
pleased that her father should have had the fulfilment 
of his desire. 

“Ts it really true, sir?’’ put in Summers. “I 
mean, there could not—er—there could be no 
possibility of error.”’ 

“None at all, young man.” 

‘“Mumph,” was his sotto voce response, “ that 
complicates matters.’’ 
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Back in Peshawar, two months later, a scene was 
enacted in a bungalow. It was a commodious 
bungalow ‘which had been put at the Colonel’s 
convenience by the Commissioner. 

A dinner-party had been staged and the guests 
were wandering around the lawn in the darkness, 
glad to meet the refreshing breeze which blew down 
from the Hindu Khush. The hot weather was ap- 
proaching and the days were sultry. 

“ Bunny ” was strolling with Summers. 

“ And it is true,” he asked, ‘‘ that Challenger has 
really discovered gold ? ” 

“ Quite true.”’ 

“What is he going to do with the lucre ? ” 

“‘ He’s a strange chap. He is not taking a penny 
for himself. He insists that the Government take 
over the working on behalf of the tribesmen, giving 
him only a tiny percentage to be placed in trust on 
behalf of his daughter. Of course, things have been 
rather complicated. A working arrangement has had 
to be evolved with the tribespeople and with 
Afghanistan.” 

* And is it all fixed up ?”’ 
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“Yes. Absolutely. The Colonel is sailing next 
month.” 

“* And the daughter ? ”’ 

“ She, of course, goes with him.”’ 

“Mumph. Pity. Peach of a girl that !”’ 

Summers turned on his companion and expressed 
himself with more than normal zest. ‘She is that 
all right,” he conceded. ‘‘ But you—you keep off 
the grass—you Mormon.” 

“All right. All right,’? acquiesced the grinning 
Bunny. “ But don’t think that you are the only 
pebble on the beach.”’ 

“You buzz off and leave me alone. That girl's 
mine. And—don’t you forget it.” 

There was a rustle from the bushes adjoining a 
near-by path. 

A girl, with a much heightened colour, tiptoed 
softly toward the bungalow. Her face was wreathed 
in a beatific smile. 

Later that evening, as the guests were departing, 
Challenger called Summers to one side. 

“Don’t go yet, Paul,” he whispered. ‘I have 
something to give you.” 

Half an hour later, over a final whisky and soda, 
taken in a room which the Colonel described as his 
study, he produced his gift. 

It was a piece of rock. 

The young man gazed at it in surprise. 

Observing this, Challenger smiled. 
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* Itis gold-bearing rock,” he explained. ‘I thought 
that you would like a memento of your exploit. 
There is enough gold there to make a medallion, or 
some other such trinket.” 

“‘ Ts there enough there to make a ring ? ” 

“TI should think so—if the finger were not too 
large.’’ 

“I will go and make investigations,” said the 
young man, rising precipitately to his feet. 

His manners were most remiss. He left his host 
standing, his whisky and soda practically untouched. 

“Impetuous. Impetuous,” muttered the Colonel 
smilingly to himself as he discerned the resolute 
step of his departing guest. “ But sound, I think. 
Yes, decidedly sound.” 
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